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You  must,  to  be  a  newspaper 
man  or  woman.  Who  else  do  you 
know  that  publishes  their  customer 
complaints  daily?  ^ 


Gannett 


I 


IT  FIGURES. 

Copley  News  Service  is  the  choice  of  more  editors  in  the 
United  States  than  any  other  supplementary  news  service. 
And  supplementary  news  services  are  very  big  these 
days  —  and  getting  bigger  as  more  newcomers  enter  the 
field.  In  spite  of  this  competition,  Copley  News  Service 
retains  its  place  as  No.  1 ! 

First  in  Quality 


First  in  Content 


First  in  Variety 


First  in  Convenience 


First  in  Timeliness 


First  in  Reliability 


ADD  'EM  UP  ... 

and  you  get  the  total  answer  to  why  thinking  editors 
have  made  Copley  News  Service  No.  1 .  It  figures. 
Write,  wire  or  call  collect. 

P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  California  92112 
Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego/Phone  714-234-0191 
Telex  695041 
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If  you  needed 
an  excuse 
to  visit  Tucson 
this  winter, 
here  it  is. 


Our  new  $11,000,000  newspaper  plant!  You,  as  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
reader,  are  obviously  interested  in  newspapers.  If  you'd  like  to  see  what  we 
think  is  the  most  modern  newspaper  printing  plant  in  the  southwest  (maybe 
anywhere),  we'd  be  happy  to  show  you  ours. 

We  have  a  brand  new  Goss  Metro  offset  press,  a  sophisticated  typesetting  sys¬ 
tem  which  includes  28  VDTs,  and  on-line  production  of  Want  Ads  from  ad 
taker  terminal  to  computer  to  phototypesetting  machine.  And  lots  more  in¬ 
cluding  sunshine  and  moderate  temperatures  on  most  winter  days.  If  you  want 
an  excuse  to  visit  Tucson  we've  got  a  dandy  for  you.  Drop  us  a  line.  We'd  be 
happy  to  show  you  around! 

THE  ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR/TUCSON  DAILY  CITIZEN 

4850  South  Park  Avenue  Tucson,  Arizona/Phone  (602)  294-4433 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Another  Supplement 
Loaded  With  Sales  Potential 


Our  CASE  HISTORY  REPORT  is  a 
monthly  publication  containing  reprints  of 
the  14  best  ad  ideas  submitted  to  us  by 
salesmen  from  all  across  North  America. 

This  gives  every  salesman  of  every  sub¬ 
scriber  a  continually  growing  library  of 
proven  sales  ideas  to  use  as  a  basis  for 
successful  presentations.  Ideas  can  be 
duplicated  exactly  by  ordering  necessary 
art  work  from  our  library,  or  they  can  be 
used  as  a  base  for  changing  and  localizing 
the  promotion. 

One  more  reason  we  say  AD-BUILDER  is 
MORE  THAN  AN  ART  SERVICE  . . .  it's  a 
COMPLETE  SPACE  SELLING  SYSTEM. 
You  can  get  full  details  with  a  letter  or 
phone  call . . . 


AD-BUILDER  DIVISION 

mJLTI-AD  SERVICES 


ADDRESS  . . .  P.  O.  BOX  806 
PEORIA,  ILL.  61601 
PHONE  . . .  309/692-1530 


FEBRUARY 

10- 13 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  annual  busi¬ 
ness  conference,  Ralston  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ga. 

11- 15 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Effective  Human  Relations,  Miami,  Fla. 

13-15 — Commercial  Web  Offset  Workshop,  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.  Rochester.  NY 

13- 16— California  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Convention.  Century 
Plaza  Hotel.  Century  City,  Calif. 

15- 17 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Manager  Assn,  and  National  Telephone 
Supervisors  Annual  Meeting.  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

16 -  "Communicating  74"  educational  seminar  for  photographers,  Arizona 
State  University,  Tempe,  Ar. 

17- March  I — API  Publishers.  Editors,  and  Chief  News  Executives  Seminar 
(for  newspapers  under  50,000).  Columbia  Univ..  N.Y. 

17-19 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting,  Houston  Oaks 
Hotel,  Houston. 

20- 23— U.S. -Canadian  Relations  seminar,  sponsored  by  Canadian  and 
American  committees.  International  Press  Institute,  Sheraton  Four  Sea¬ 
sons,  Toronto,  Canada. 

21- 23 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

24-March  I — Police-Press  Relations  Seminar,  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  San  Francisco,  California. 

28-March  2 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  annual 
conference,  Marriott  Boston.  Mass. 

MARCH 

1-3 — Maryland-Delaware-DC  Press  Association  annual  Winter  Convention. 
Sheraton-Baltimore  Inn,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1-3 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Seminar,  Marott  Hotel. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1- 3 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Southeast  Region  meeting  Prince 
Murat  Inn.  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

2- 5 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  Denver. 

3- 15 — API  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  Seminar.  Columbia 
University,  N.Y. 

4- 8 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Interpersonal  and  Organizational  Communications, 
Miami,  Fla. 

9 —  L.A.  Professional  Chapter,  Women  in  Communications.  Inc.  Craft  of 
Writing  Workshop,  U.  of  Southern  California  Law  Center.  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

10- 12 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Western  Division,  Sheraton-Fort 
Worth  Hotel,  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

10-13 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Money,  and  Politics,  U.  of  Texas. 

10-17 — Black  Press  Week 

14- 15 — N.J.  Press  Association  Annual  Newspaper  Institute,  Ramada  Inn. 
East  Brunswick,  N.J. 

14-16 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association  Meeting,  Nacogdoches.  Tex. 

14-16 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar.  "A  Hard  Look 
at  Press  Ethics!  ",  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

14-16 — New  York  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Convention,  Hotel  Syracuse. 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

17- 29 — API  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  Seminar,  Columbia  U., 
N.Y.C. 

18- 22 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Modern  Production  Techniques,  Miami,  Fla. 

21- 23 — Maryland-Delaware-DC  Press  Association  Advertising  Short  Course. 
Donaldson  Brown  Center,  Port  Deposit.  Md. 

22- 23 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association  Convention,  Atkinson  Hotel,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

22-24 — Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Association  meeting.  Holiday  Inn, 
Kerrville,  Tex. 

27- 29—111  inols  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Management  Seminar,  Holiday 
Inn  South,  Joliet,  III. 

28- 30 — PNPA — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference.  Host  Inn  Harrisburg,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

28- 30 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  Conference. 
L'Enfant  Plaza  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 

29- 30 — Alabama  Women's  Press  Association.  AH  American  Inn,  Auburn, 
Ala. 

29-30 — Women  in  Communications.  Inc.  North  Central  Region  Meeting, 
Holiday  Inn  Central,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 

29- 31 — Women  In  Communications,  Inc.  Northeast  Region  Meeting.  Shera- 
ton-Copley  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

30- 31 — Women  in  Communications.  Inc.  Great  Lakes  Region  Meeting,  U.  of 
Michigan.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

31- April  3 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Planning  and  Zoning  for  Land  Use, 
U.  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa,  Okl. 


■Vol.  107,  No.  6,  February  9,  1974,  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  "Edpub.  New 
York.”  Second  class  postage  paid  at  New  York,  NY  and  additional  mailing 
offices.  Titles  patented  and  Reifistered  and  contents  copyriprhted  ©  1974  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Annual  subscription  $10.00 
in  United  States  and  i>ossessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries.  $25.00. 

Postmaster:  If  undelivered,  please  send  form  3579  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co., 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
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the  saddles 

metal  or  plastic 
plates 


They’re  one  way  of  simplifying  your  decisions  when  converting  to 
direct  printing.  Di-Acro  saddles  handle  plates  of  zinc  and 
magnesium,  and  metal-backed  photopolymer. 

Depending  on  the  type  of  plate  you’re  using,  or  want  to,  you  may  not  even 
have  to  change  saddles.  It’s  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  take  quite  a 
load  off  your  corporate  mind  —  and  your  wallet. 

You  can  depend  on  Di-Acro  saddles  —  they’re  the  product  of  an 
exceptional,  user-proven  metal-working  technology.  Each  one  is  made  of 
aircraft-quality  and  tested  aluminum.  That  means  extra  strength  and  positive 
registration  throughout  the  entire  press  run.  There’s  also  a  no-nonsense 
guarantee  to  let  you  know  we  mean  what  we  say. 

Converting  to  direct  printing  means  a  lot  of  decisions.  Di-Acro  can  help  you 
simplify  several  of  them  —  from  several  styles  of  saddles  to  fit  your 
press  requirements  —  to  plate  fabricating  equipment  for  punching,  trimming, 
curving  and  crimping.  Fill  out  the  coupon  now,  and  send  it  to 
Mr.  E.  T.  Moe,  Graphic  Arts  Division  of  Di-Acro,  Lake  City,  Minnesota 
55041.  You’ll  get  a  lot  of  good  information  fast. 


Dear  Mr.  Moe: 

Please  let  me  have  more  information  about 
Di-Acro  saddles  and  other  graphic  arts  equipment. 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Firm 


Address 


City 


State 


DI-ACRO  liSJoUDAILLE 

Di-Acro  Division,  Houdaille  Industries,  Inc.  _  ,  . 

4I02  Eighth  Avenue.  Lake  City,  Minn.  55041  leiepnone 


Zip 


Ext. 


Single  Source  responsibility  for  your  saddle  and  plate  fabricating  needs. 


Promote 
newspaper 
color  in 
Editor  & 
Publisher’s 
18th  ANNUAL 
COLOR  ISSUE 

Deadline  for  space  reservations,  March  15; 
Deadline  for  copy,  March  21. 

For  18  years 

advertisers  and  agencies 

have  looked  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

as  their  primary 

source  of  information  and  data 

on  newspaper  color 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

“THE  RECORDS  OF  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM  will 
show  that  Monday  is  the  best  day  of  the  year  for  getting  a 
nice  weather  story  on  Page  1,”  observes  Charles  McDowell  in 
his  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  column.  Explains  Charley,  the 
situation  is  that  there  is  less  competition  from  standard  news 
producers  and  “there  are  eager  young  reporters  sitting  around 
the  office  with  nothing  much  to  do  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

“Also,  the  regular  city  editor  tends  to  be  off  on  Sunday  and 
you  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  a  piece  of  fluff  past  his 
assistant  .  .  .”  Charley  was  moved  to  explaining  this  news¬ 
room  strategy  to  readers  after  noting  a  Michael  T.  Kaufman 
weather  story  made  page  one  of  the  New  York  Times  the  last 
Sunday  in  January.  Charley  was  moved  further  to  unbounded 
admiration  that  Kaufman  got  away  with  using  the  word 
“siroccoesque.”  “My  hunch  is  that  he  wouldn’t  have  gotten  it 
past  the  truly  tough  guys  who  are  on  the  copy  desk  Monday 
through  Friday,  but  more  power  to  him  for  knowing  how  far 
a  clever  fellow  can  go  on  the  weekend.” 

*  »  » 

THE  ORDERS  PHOTOGRAPHERS  GET— “Watch  out  for 
those  lines  under  Mary’s  eyes,”  the  pr  man  told  New  York 
News  photographer  Thomas  Arma.  “She  has  a  problem  with 
those  circles.  No — I  don’t  think  we’ll  permit  any  pictures  to  be 
taken  outdoors.  The  bright  light  accentuates  the  bags  beneath 
her  eyes  .  .  .  She  is  37,  you  know.”  Now  really.  The  fellow 
compounded  the  fracture,  but  he  needn’t  have  worried.  Mary 
looked  just  fine  in  Arma’s  color  photos  for  a  Sunday  magazine 
interview  by  Bob  Lardine. 

*  *  * 

“IT’S  THOSE  LITTLE  INSIGNIFICANT  COLUMNS, 
which  we  usually  think  no  one  cares  to  read,  that  sometimes 
tick  off  a  controversy,”  Bill  Crawford,  entertainment  and  fine 
arts  editor  of  the  Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitution,  writes  to 
Catch-lines.  Bill  had  “innocently”  reported  his  impressions  of 
cocktail  conversation  agenda  (and  also  the  punch)  during  a 
New  England  holiday  visit.  He  wrote:  “Those  New  England¬ 
ers  at  ‘an  old-fashioned  Christmas  party’  (as  the  invitation 
stated)  don’t  whoop  it  up  as  much  as  Oklahomans  who  gather 
around  a  punch  bowl  this  time  of  year.”  That  got  Bill  several 
days’  supply  of  letters  to  the  editor  and  telephone  calls  de¬ 
bating  pros  and  cons  of  not  only  the  intellectual  and  sophistica¬ 
tion  level  of  New  Englanders  and  Oklahomans  but  also  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  their  accents  and  the  height  and  price  of  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  (Bill  having  mentioned  an  8-foot  tall  tree  in  his 
column).  There  was  even  an  exchange  between  readers,  with 
one  reminding  another  that  there’s  only  “one  letter  difference 
between  the  words  slob  and  snob.” 

*  «  « 

“Oww,  TO  BE  IN  ENGLAND  .  ,  heralds  the  Louisville 
Times  kicker  over  a  Hugh  Mulligan  energy  story  head,  “The 
British  are  showing  a  snarling  upper  lip.”  AP  Log  tells  how 
Mulligan,  just  back  from  the  Middle  East,  journeyed  to  York¬ 
shire.  Mulligan  says  his  motel  on  the  edge  of  the  moors  proba¬ 
bly  was  invented  by  the  Bronte  sisters,  who  once  lived  there¬ 
abouts.  It  had  no  stairwell  or  parking  area  lighting;  reduced 
heat  in  the  rooms  and  none  in  restaurant  and  bar.  The  real 
depth  of  the  chill  was  told  in  one  comment  from  the  barman. 
Evidencing  superb  British  manners  in  a  land  where  beer  and 
other  drinks  are  apt  to  be  served  warm,  the  fellow  apologized 
to  Mulligan  for  the  beer’s  being  cold. 

«  *  * 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  1972  PRESS  CARD— The  mayor  of 
Detroit  “had  no  time”  to  see  a  London  Sunday  Times  photog¬ 
rapher  in  town  to  do  a  story,  says  Albin  Krebs  in  the  New 
York  Times  “Notes  on  People.”  The  photographer’s  name: 
Anthony  Armstrong-Jones.  Mayor  Coleman  Young  and  his  of¬ 
fice  didn’t  relate  photographer  Armstrong-Jones  to  the  Earl 
of  Snowdon,  whose  distinctive  photography  is  known  around 
the  world.  The  Boston  Evening  Globe  reports  the  visiting  pho¬ 
tographer’s  further  difBculties  in  Detroit.  He  was  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  an  arrest  scene,  and  police  officers  objected.  When 
Anthony  Armstrong-Jones  produced  only  a  1972  British  press 
pass,  he  was  asked  to  go  to  headquarters  but  eventually  got 
temporary  credentials  issued  “to  avoid  further  incidents.” 
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Enthusiasm.  Young  people  from  24  area  high 
schools  display  it  every  year  as  they  plan  and 
program  the  annual  Youth  Festival. 

Youth  Festival  is  a  special  fund -raising  pro¬ 
gram,  planned  by  the  teenagers  of  the  Greater 
Harrisburg  area  for  the  benefit  of  a  youth¬ 
serving,  charitable  organization.  Sponsored  by 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  the  festival  offers 
an  evening  of  dancing,  teen  talent  acts  and  the 
presentation  of  "Honored  Teens”  from  24  par¬ 


ticipating  high  schools.  In  1973,  Youth  Festival 
raised  more  than  $5,000  to  purchase  a  cen¬ 
trifuge  machine  to  aid  in  the  treatment  of 
hemophiliac  patients. 


Enthusiastic  young  people,  willing  to  donate 
their  time  to  this  worthwhile  program,  make 
this  project  possible. ..bringing  to  life  the  quote 
from  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  ..."Nothing  great 
was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm." 


YOUTH  FfSTIVAL 


Harrisburg  Patriot-News 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Rebart  U.  Brown  James  Wrighf  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  19 1 2*1959 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press,  Inc. 


<  mo.  aTarage  net  paid  June  M,  197ft— Zi.STl 
Renewal  rate — 76.18% 


Difficulties  of  News  Council 

It  may  be  an  extreme  example,  but  the  difficulties  facing  the  Na¬ 
tional  News  Council  in  trying  to  resolve  the  first  case  to  come  before 
it  demonstrate  the  problems  of  evaluating  charges  against  the  press 
unless  there  is  complete  cooperation  by  all  parties  concerned  (E&P, 
Feb.  2,  page  12).  In  this  case  the  White  House  would  not  provide 
specifics  of  President  Nixon’s  charges  of  “outrageous,  vicious,  dis¬ 
torted”  television  network  news  reporting. 

Some  national  news  media  announced  they  would  not  cooperate 
with  the  News  Council.  Supposedly,  if  charges  are  levelled  against 
them  they  will  not  participate  in  any  effort  to  corroborate  or  rebut 
the  charges.  How  the  Council  will  meet  this  dilemma,  if  it  arises  in 
the  future,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Certainly,  the  Council  deserves  “A”  for  effort  in  its  first  case.  The 
inconclusive  result  will  mean  to  some  newsmen  that  the  charges  were 
unsubstantiated.  The  public,  however,  may  take  the  view  that  in 
spite  of  this  there  was  smoke  and  there  must  be  some  fire- 

It  is  widely-reported  sweeping  charges  against  the  press  that  editors 
should  be  concerned  about  even  though  investigation  later  reveals 
there  is  no  substantiation.  The  public  will  remember  the  first,  not 
the  latter. 

Hope  for  Shield  Law  wanes 

In  the  absence  of  any  encouraging  news  from  Capitol  Hill  about 
the  progress  of  an  unqualified  Shield  Law  for  reporters,  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association  seems  to 
dim  any  hope  for  its  passage  nationally.  The  ABA  refused  to  support 
the  legislation  by  a  vote  of  157  to  122. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Assembly  Judiciary  Committee  in  California 
voted  down  a  proposal  to  expand  that  state’s  shield  law  to  protect 
newsmen  from  having  to  divulge  unpublished  notes,  recordings  and 
tv  films. 

It  seems  to  us  that  new-spaper  editors  and  publishers  have  to  “go 
for  broke”  on  this  issue  demanding  an  unqualified  bill  and  not  settle 
for  anything  less.  The  “anything  less”  would  be  a  qualified  bill  so  full 
of  loopholes  that  newsmen  would  be  worse  off  than  they  are  now  in 
trying  to  protect  confidential  sources  and  information. 

Maximum  access,  hut .  .  • 

William  E.  Simon,  administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  has 
told  newsmen  his  office  will  provide  the  maximum  possible  access  to 
information  to  avoid  unwarranted  secrecy,  but  there  may  be  delays 
of  up  to  10  days  in  obtaining  information  requested.  In  spite  of  the 
reasons  cited  by  him  for  delaying  release  of  certain  information, 
which  seem  to  hold  water,  there  are  bound  to  be  frequent  and  severe 
tests  of  whether  this  comes  under  the  heading  of  “maximum  possible 
access.” 

Reporters  usually  do  not  make  iii  'dries  about  a  subject  unless 
they  have  a  reasonable  basis  for  asking  the  questions — information 
that  has  come  to  them  from  the  public  or  other  sources.  The  Federal 
Energy  Office  may  find  that  unless  it  speeds  up  its  information  re¬ 
lease  and  its  ap|)eals  system  the  rumor  factory  will  take  over. 
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letters 


EYE  WITNESS 

First  came  the  explosion  and  second 
later,  the  agonizing  feeling  of  frustration 
and  hopelessness  as  you  stood  and  watched 
alone  while  a  totally  wrecked  car,  lying  on 
its  roof  and  three  remaining  wheels  still 
spinning,  burned  fiercely.  Trapped  inside 
were  two  men  and  two  women,  pleading 
for  help. 

Covering  thousands  of  such  accidents 
over  a  period  of  29  years  with  the  New 
York  News  is  dramatically  different,  to 
say  the  least,  than  to  he  a  witness  to  one. 
Be  that  it  may,  that  was  the  picture  on 
the  early  morning  of  January  29th. 

Earlier,  I  had  bid  the  gang  in  PJ 
Clarke’s  oasis  adieu,  climbed  into  my 
chariot  and  headed  north  on  the  East  River 
Drive  for  the  ride  home.  The  initial  inclina¬ 
tion  of  something  amiss  was  the  noise  of  the 
explosion.  It  occured  as  I  was  approaching 
the  Willis  Ave.  Bridge,  Manhattan,  on  the 
Harlem  River  Drive.  I  instinctively  slowed 
the  car,  wondering  what  caused  it.  Less 
than  ten  seconds  later,  I  found  out. 

The  flames  were  the  first  attraction  in 
the  dimly  lit  area.  As  I  drove  closer,  my 
tires  crunched  heavily  on  some  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  fenders,  parts  of  the  motor,  wind¬ 
shield  and  hood.  A  two-foot  high  concrete 
road  divider  separated  what  remained  of 
their  car,  located  at  the  bottom  of  an  in¬ 
cline  and  facing  easterly  in  the  southbound 
lane,  from  mine.  Debris  littered  more  than 
100  feet  of  pavement  in  both  directions, 
(iasoline  soaked  the  blacktop  around  their 
car.  To  say  the  driver  was  going  at  a  fast 
clip  before  his  vehicle  went  out  of  control, 
hit  the  divider  and  roll  over  before  land¬ 
ing  on  its  back  is  an  understatement. 

I  drove  50  feet  past  the  wreck  and 
stopped.  Time  for  a  quick  decision  was  at 
hand.  It  doesn’t  happen  too  often  in  one’s 
lifetime,  dear  readers — be  ready  when  it 
does.  Should  I  mind  my  own  business  and 
keep  going  or  get  out  and  investigate?  I 
did  just  what  any  newspaperman  in  a 
similar  situation  would  have  done:  got  the 
hell  out  of  my  car,  leaped  the  divider  and 
dashed  hack  to  the  wreck. 

Uppermost  on  mind  was  to  learn  if  any¬ 
one  was  inside  and,  if  so,  how  would  I  get 
them  out?  The  entire  undercarriage  was 
now  a  bright  orange  flame.  I  got  close  as 
I  could  before  smoke  and  flame  drove  me 
hack.  It  was  then  that  I  heard  the  muffled 
cries  for  help.  My  reaction  was  spontane¬ 
ous:  if  the  gas  on  the  pavement  ignited,  the 
occupants  would  be  burned  to  a  crisp. 

I  ran  north  on  the  southbound  lane  and 
up  the  incline.  Motorists  driving  at  that 
time  of  the  morning — 3:30  A.M. — go  at  a 
fast  pace.  Once  over  the  hump,  they’d  spot 
the  wreck  but  it  would  be  too  late. 

A  grey  colored  Cadillac  drove  by  slowly 
in  the  opposite  direction,  its  driver  taking 
it  all  in.  1  shouted  to  him  to  stop  and  help. 
He  kept  going.  A  jeep  with  a  man  and 
woman  inside  did  the  same. 

Where  was  everybody?  Why  was  the 
Drive,  one  of  the  busiest  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area,  so  deserted?  Where  was  a  phone 
to  call  for  police  and  firemen?  How  long 
would  it  be  before  the  car  with  the  four 


human  beings  inside  would  turn  into  a 
flaming  torch?  These  and  other  questions 
raced  through  my  mind.  I  even  said  a 
prayer. 

Why  in  hell  didn’t  someone  come  along 
and  help?  What  seemed  like  the  longest 
minutes  ever  was  only  seconds.  The  first 
southbound  car  came  into  view.  I  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  roadway,  arms  flailing 
and  shouting  at  the  top  of  my  lungs.  His 
headlights  picked  me  out  and  he  ground  to 
a  halt.  The  second  car  came  and  the  third 
and  fourth.  They  rolled  their  windows  down 
as  I  told  them  what  was  taking  place. 

“We  have  to  get  them  out  of  there.  Let’s 
get  the  doors  opened!”  To  another  motor¬ 
ist.  a  chap  in  his  late  20’s,  I  said:  “Get  to 
a  phone,  quick!  Dial  nine-eleven  and  tell 
the  cops  what’s  going  on.  Hurry  up!”  The 
poor  kid  looked  scared  stiff  and  asked: 
“Where’s  a  phone?”  “Don’t  ask  me,  just 
get  one,  quick,”  I  told  him. 

Miraculously,  the  gasoline  surrounding 
the  vehicle  didn’t  ignite.  Pooling  our  ef¬ 
forts,  we  managed  to  get  one  door  opened 
and  two  victims,  bloodied  and  in  shock, 
out.  It  was  impossible  to  do  the  same  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  car.  I  noticed  a 
motorist  in  the  northbound  lane  using  a 
two-way  radio  phone,  speaking  to  someone. 

Within  minutes,  thanks  to  the  young  man 
who  phoned  police  and  later  told  me  he 
had,  help  arrived.  The  flames  were  watered 
out,  a  tire  rim  was  placed  under  the  car 
as  we  all  pushed  together  to  raise  it,  and 
the  two  remaining  victims  freed.  All  four 
were  taken  to  Harlem  Hospital  in  serious 
condition. 

It’s  peculiar  how  some  people  will  react 
in  the  aftermath  of  an  emergency.  A  north¬ 
bound  motorist  who  had  stopped  to  see 
what  was  going  on  picked  up  a  wooden 
mallet  which  belonged  to  the  crash  car, 
placed  it  on  the  rear  seat  of  his  car  and 
drove  off. 

Pat  Doyle 

(Doyle  is  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
News.) 

*  *  * 

ONE  MAN’S  OPINION 

Regarding  the  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Survey,  (E&P,  Jan.  26),  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments. 

First,  my  opinion  should  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  “sour  grapes”  because  my  news¬ 
paper  received  a  moderately  favorable 
evaluation,  comparatively  speaking.  My 
comments  have  to  do  with  the  form,  meth¬ 
ods  and  timing  of  the  survey. 

The  evaluation  of  each  newspaper  was  in 
no  sense  a  “survey.”  Each  of  the  13  evalua¬ 
tors  was  assigned  a  number  of  papers. 
Each  evaluation,  then,  was  written  by  one 
individual  with  all  of  the  subjective  opin¬ 
ions,  prejudices,  preferences  which  that 
person  brought  to  the  assignment.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  former  editor  of  the  Lock 
Haven  (Pa.)  Express  would  judge  a  news¬ 
paper  quite  differently  than  the  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  and  both 
would  bring  different  sets  of  standards  than 
a  professor  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Maine,  etc. 

One  newspaper,  for  instance,  might  be 
chastised  for  smothering  its  readers  with 
a  superabundance  of  local  news,  while 
another  might  be  congratulated  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  primary  mission  of  local  news 


coverage  magnificently. 

It  would  seem  that  in  such  an  undertak¬ 
ing  as  this  survey,  there  might  have  been 
a  pooling  of  opinion  in  some  fashion,  with 
a  rating  drawn  from  a  group  evaluation. 
Since  the  writer  of  a  critique  was  not  iden¬ 
tified  on  each  piece  there  was  no  attribu¬ 
tion  of  opinion,  to  perhaps  create  the  false 
impression  that  each  evaluation  was  a 
group  effort. 

I  realize  that  each  evaluator  was  required 
to  ask  a  series  of  pre-determined  questions 
at  the  interviews  with  each  publisher  and 
editor.  This  stab  at  objectivity  is  to  be 
commended. 

Regarding  the  timing,  one  cardinal 
principle  in  conducting  surveys  is  that  re¬ 
sults  be  tabulated  and  published  quickly. 
One  year  has  elapsed  since  the  survey 
period,  and  I  am  sure  many  situations  have 
altered  at  various  newspapers.  In  our  case 
there  have  been  several  changes  which 
negate  certain  comments  which  were  made. 

In  an  elaborate  “appendix”  to  the  sur¬ 
vey,  such  outdated  information  as  the  pay 
scale  for  reporters  is  chronicled.  Other 
facts  are  trotted  out  which  relate  to  situa¬ 
tions  which  existed  January  15,  1973. 

I  think  the  concept  of  self-evaluation  of 
the  press  by  the  press  is  highly  laudable, 
and  I  congratulate  Loren  Ghiglione  and 
his  associates  for  undertaking  such  a  proj¬ 
ect.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the 
validity  of  the  conclusions  is  tainted  by  the 
unsigned  “one  man’s  opinion”  type  of  eval¬ 
uation,  and  by  the  incredible  amount  of 
time  it  took  to  put  the  final  product  to¬ 
gether. 

Scott  Himstead 
(Himstead  is  publisher  of  the  Cape  Cod 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times.) 

*  *  * 

CORRECTION 

An  article  on  page  17  of  the  January 
Editor  &  Publisher  mentions  that  news¬ 
paper  vending  boxes  of  the  Globe  and  Mail 
have  been  ordered  removed  from  the  city 
streets,  but  does  not  mention  the  city. 

The  story  relates  to  approximately  20 
vending  boxes  located  by  our  local  super¬ 
visor  in  Hull,  Quebec.  He  thought  he  had 
obtained  permission  from  the  City  Clerk’s 
office,  subsequently  found  out  that  it  was 
not  approved  by  Council  and  we  imme¬ 
diately  removed  the  boxes,  as  requested. 

A.  P.  Graham 

(Graham  is  circulation  manager  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail.) 
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Back  home  on  the  irange 


Craig  Claiborne,  food  editor  of  The  New'ferk  Times. 


Who  has  returned  to  The  Times  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  three  years.  Until  recently  his  columns 
were  syndicated  independently.  Now  his  ma¬ 
terial  is  included  on  The  Times  wire— two  weekly 
columns  to  enrich  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service,  reaching  some  375  subscribers  around 
the  world. 

After  earning  a  degree  in  journalism  in  1942, 
Claiborne  enlisted  in  the  Navy.  Which  is  prob¬ 
ably  where  he  formed  some  very  definite 
opinions  about  food.  And  when  he  found  himself 
in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  war,  a  whole  new 
gastronomic  world— as  well  as  a  career- 
opened  up  to  him. 

Claiborne’s  Sunday  column  is  written  with 
Pierre  Franey,  who  first  came  to  America  from 
his  native  France  in  1936.  Franey  served  for 
many  years  as  head  chef  at  Le  Pavilion,  one  of 
New  York’s  most  elegant  restaurants. 


Weekly  restaurant  reviews,  also  carried  on  the 
News  Service  wire,  are  written  by  John  Canaday, 
former  New  York  Times  art  critic.  Canaday’s 
perceptive  eye  and  sensitive  palate  make  him  an 
eminently  qualified  reviewer  of  the  culinary  arts. 

All  in  all,  a  well  rounded  editorial  food  package 
designed  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  even  your  most 
discriminating  reader. 

Write  or  call  us  collect  to  find  out  what  else  is  on 
The  New  York  Times  News  Service  bill  of  fare. 
More  information  from;  R.  R.  Buckingham, 
editor  and  general  manager. 

JfcUi  Jlork 

News  Service^ 

229  West  43d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)  556-7087 
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Station  owner 
for  papers’  tv 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Antitrust  charges  against  companies 
operating  the  Dallast  Morning  Netvs,  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald  and  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  were  dismissed  February  1 
in  U.S.  District  court  at  Dallas  and  a 
compromise  settlement  of  $535,000  was 
agreed  to  by  the  defendant  firms  and  the 
plaintiff,  UHF  Incorporated. 

Federal  Judge  Eldon  Mahon  heard  tes¬ 
timony,  primarily  by  deposition,  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation  and 
Times-Herald  Printing  Co.  contention  that 
they  did  not  violate  the  antitrust  law 
when  they  refused  to  run  station  listings 
for  UHF  television  station  KMEC  Dallas 
in  their  newspapers.  The  Belo  company 
operates  the  News.  Carter  Publications 
Inc.  owns  the  Star-Telegram.  All  three 
have  tv  and  radio  interests  in  Dallas  and 
Fort  Worth. 

James  T.  Maxwell  and  Carroll  H. 
Maxwell  Jr.,  former  officers  and  control¬ 
ling  stockholders  of  KMEC,  Channel  33  in 
an  amended  complaint  demanding  a  jury 
had  named  Carter  Publications  as  a  co¬ 
conspirator. 

The  Maxwells  formed  Maxwell  Elec¬ 
tronics  Corp.  as  the  permittee  of  KMEC, 
ceasing  broadcasting  in  the  fall  of  1968 
when  they  were  placed  in  receivership. 

The  complaint  charged  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  newspapers  had  not  provided  equiva¬ 
lent  listings  of  Channel  33  programs, 
thereby  causing  the  plaintiff  company  to 
have  very  limited  numbers  of  viewers  and 
consequently  a  small  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue.  The  complaint  also  stated 
that  the  papers  refused  to  accept  pay  for 
the  listings. 

Losses  claimed 

Further  claim  was  that  the  station 
suffered  loss  of  more  than  $200,000  capi¬ 
tal  investment  and  loss  of  $700,000  in 
operating  expenses,  plus  $1  million  in 
past  and  future  profits  and  in  excess  $1 
million  for  loss  of  the  value  of  the  sta¬ 
tion. 

The  Belo  Corp.  was  preparing  to  go  to 
trial  in  the  matter,  but  conference  hear¬ 
ings  resulted  in  a  settlement  demand 
being  made  by  Maxwell  Electronics.  Sub¬ 
sequent  conferences  served  to  hammer  out 
a  settlement  arrangement  which  was 
agreed  to  by  all  parties.  The  newspaper¬ 
broadcasting  companies  are  to  each  pay  a 
third  of  the  $535,000  settlement.  Of  that 
amount  $35,000  is  for  fees  of  a  master  in 
chancery,  who  presided  at  pretrial  confer¬ 
ences. 

While  the  Maxwell  suit  was  pending 
Carter  Publications  on  January  6,  1973 
announced  an  agreement  in  principle  to 
sell  all  operating  assets  of  Carter  for 


awarded  $V^m 
listing  ban 


$115,000  in  cash  and  secured  notes  to  Cap¬ 
ital  Cities  Broadcasting  Corp.  (E&P,  Jan. 
13). 

The  agreement  is  subject  to  approval  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
The  FCC  said  it  could  not  take  action  on 
license  renewal  and  transfer  for  Carter’s 
Channel  5  VHF  station  WB.\P-tv,  which 
was  acquired  by  LIN  Broadcasting  Corp. 
for  $35  million  until  the  antitrust  suit  had 
been  adjudicated.  Expiration  date  of  the 
Carter-Capital  Cities  agreement  is  March 
31,  1974. 

Testimony  of  Felix  McKnight,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Times  Herald  was  re¬ 
corded  into  the  record  in  Judge  Mahon’s 
court  that  it  was  not  possible  to  give 
KMEC  equal  listings  because  it  would 
have  necessitated  enlarging  the  television 
log,  a  condition  that  not  leave  enough 
room  for  advertising  on  the  page.  To  in¬ 
clude  the  listings  would  have  necessitated 
increasing  the  daily  Times  Herald  to  four 
pages  because  of  press  configurations  and 
to  eight  pages  in  the  Sunday  tv  magazine 
at  considerable  expense  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  McKnight  testified. 

Readers  not  interested 

He  said  further  that  readers  were  not 
interested  in  UHF  station  programs  and 
that  they  would  be  unattractive  because  of 
too  much  white  space  in  the  log  for  Chan¬ 
nel  33  which  was  not  an  all-day  operation. 

The  Maxwell  firm  offered  to  pay  any 
additional  cost  of  enlarging  the  log,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  complaint,  or  buy  a  column 
adjacent  to  the  log  at  the  paper’s  regular 
advertising  rate,  including  a  premium  for 
guaranteed  position.  Both  offers  were  re¬ 
jected  by  McKnight,  the  complaint  said. 
He  told  the  Maxwells  the  Times  Herald 
doesn’t  charge  for  listings. 

As  the  evidentiary  hearing  continued 
counsel  for  the  Belo  and  Times  Herald 
interests  asked  Judge  Mahon  to  dismiss 
the  suit  without  prejudice.  Counsel  for  the 
Times  Herald  submitted  that  Maxwell  had 
suffered  no  damage  through  inability  to 
have  listings  printed. 

An  accountant  testified  that  his  exami¬ 
nation  of  Maxwell  books  convinced  him 
that  the  broadcasting  firm  was  under¬ 
capitalized. 

A  broadcasting  station  consultant  tes¬ 
tified  that  Maxwell  sought  to  have  anoth¬ 
er  company  acquire  Channel  33,  indicating 
it  was  short  of  operating  capital. 

Needed  money  fast 

The  consultant,  hired  by  Maxwell,  said 
he  had  discovered  Maxw’ell  “needed  money 
and  needed  it  rapidly.”  The  need  was  for 
$1  to  $1.5  million  for  station  improve¬ 


ments,  it  was  testified. 

The  consultant  further  testified  that  the 
station  had  no  fixed  routine  and  no  idea  of 
how  certain  work  should  be  done.  When  he 
inquired  about  an  advertising  rate  card  he 
was  told  much  of  the  station  time  was 
traded  out.  The  station  possessed  one 
camera  w'hen  it  needed  two  and  program¬ 
ming  included  running  films  that  had  been 
shown  many  times  before  in  the  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  market,  the  consultant  added. 

Ixtsing  money 

Testimony  in  this  connection  was  that 
operation  of  the  station  was  “unbelievably 
botched”  and  that  Carroll  Maxwell  had 
told  the  consultant  the  station  was  losing 
$2,000  a  day.  The  consultant  said  he  told 
Maxwell  that  no  listing  of  station  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  run  unless  the  station 
could  come  up  with  programs  that  excited 
audiences.  It  was  also  testified  that  a 
bank’s  refusal  to  loan  $400,000  to  Maxwell 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  sta¬ 
tion  wasn’t  listed  in  newspaper  tv  pages. 

Last  of  available  competitive  programs 
was  given  as  one  of  the  reasons  KMEC 
didn’t  succeed,  according  to  other  testimo¬ 
ny,  plus  a  statement  that  inefficient  man¬ 
agement  killed  off  the  station  rather  than 
non-listings. 

Robert  L.  Jensen,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  Times  Herald 
Printing  Co.,  testified  that  fees  for  attor¬ 
neys,  consulting  experts  and  travel  ex¬ 
pense  had  cost  the  company  $208,000  in 
the  nearly  three  years  the  suit  was  on  the 
docket.  Jensen  figured  in  addition  that 
time  of  personnel  in  handling  documents 
and  giving  depositions  cost  another  $40,- 
000. 

Cost  in  $200,000  range 

Aubrey  G.  Finnegan,  chief  finance 
officer  for  Belo’s  broadcasting  interests, 
testified  that  his  firm’s  costs  would  be  in 
the  $200,000  range. 

Jack  B.  Krueger,  executive  editor  of  the 
Dallas  News,  testified  by  deposition  that 
he  instructed  his  tv  news  personnel  to 
come  up  with  a  formula  for  including 
UHF  station  listings.  The  problems  were 
resolved  and  a  new  format  decided  upon, 
but  this  couldn’t  be  done  overnight, 
Krueger  said. 

Other  testimony  offered  the  conclusion 
that  the  newspapers  didn’t  want  to  hurt 
the  Maxwell  broadcasting  operation,  that 
they  wanted  the  station  to  succeed  and 
that  relations  with  the  Maxwells  were 
good. 

Also,  there  were  reader  objections  to 
stream  or  string  listings  of  tv  programs, 
rather  than  the  log  format.  McKnight  had 
testified  in  this  connection  that  the  Times 
Herald  received  500  complaining  letters  to 
the  editor  when  this  was  done.  This  type 
of  listing  eventually  was  dropped. 

It  was  estimated  that  increasing  the 
newspaper’s  pages  to  accommodate  UHF 
stations  would  have  cost  between  $850  and 
$1,200  per  issue. 
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API  schedules 
$1.4  million 
ad/pr  campaign 

By  Darrell  Leo 

To  meet  both  public  and  governmental 
attacks  on  the  oil  industry  generated  by 
the  current  fuel  shortage,  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C., 
is  preparing  a  $1.4  million  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  answer  current 
criticism  and  explain  the  industry’s  side 
on  key  issues  and  events. 

According  to  Kevin  Mullany,  senior 
manager  of  the  institute’s  editorial  and 
creative  services,  the  ads  will  debut  Feb¬ 
ruary  15  in  50  newspapers  in  the  top  25 
market  areas.  After  that,  he  said,  ads  will 
be  run  to  meet  specific  questions  and 
needs  though  not  always  in  the  same  pa¬ 
pers. 

“We’re  trying  to  get  our  side  of  the 
story  to  the  public,”  Mullany  said.  “Sub¬ 
jects  like  industry  profits  during  the  crisis 
haven’t  gotten  the  balanced  play  in  media 
that  we  feel  it  deserves.” 

The  first  ad  created  by  Hill  and 
Knowlton  in  New  York  will  focus  on  an 
interview  with  Frank  N.  Ikard,  API  presi¬ 
dent,  which  was  written  by  two  reporters 
from  the  Detroit  Xeivs. 

Same  format 

Mullany  said  subsequent  ads  will  follow 
the  same  format  of  using  materials  print¬ 
ed  elsewhere  to  focus  on  issues  the  insti¬ 
tute  feels  deserves  attention. 

The  campaign  is  an  about  face  of  the 
institute’s  usual  advertising  policy,  Mul¬ 
lany  said.  In  years  past,  API  has  utilized 
magazine  and  television  for  institutional, 
rather  than  the  issue-oriented  newspaper 
campaign.  Also  this  year’s  $1.4  million 
budget  is  less  than  the  $1.8  million  API 
spent  in  1973  or  the  $4  million  spent  in 
1972. 

About  the  switch  to  newspaper,  Mullany 
explained,  the  institute  believes,  “.  .  .  we 
could  get  our  message  across  to  a  large 
number  of  people  at  less  cost.  We  felt  it 
would  be  better  understood  through  print. 
And  the  ad  material  would  be  more  readi¬ 
ly  presented  in  newspaper  rather  than 
magazines  or  tv.”  He  said  it  would  be 
unlikely  that  API  would  utilize  any  other 
medium  to  present  its  message  this  year. 

8270,000  study 

Moreover,  the  campaign  is  part  of  a  plan 
mapped  out  for  the  institute  by  McKinsey 
&  Co.  Inc.,  a  New  York-based  manage¬ 
ment  consultant  firm.  The  $270,000  study 
suggested  not  only  the  switch  to  newspa¬ 
pers  but  included  suggestions  for  public 
relations  and  promotion  of  the  industry. 
The  study  also  suggested; 

— increasing  API’s  public  relations 
efforts  by  turning  out  more  news  releases, 
including  releases  that  hit  back  at  the  oil 
industry’s  critics  in  government  by  name. 

— sending  more  speakers  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  public  in  forums,  radio  and  tv 
talk  shows. 


Simon  places  controls 
on  energy  information 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


The  Federal  Energy  Office  will  provide 
maximum  possible  access  to  information 
and  avoid  unwarranted  secrecy,  William 
E.  Simon,  Administrator,  told  a  National 
Press  Club  audience.  But,  he  told 
newsmen  “we  have  some  concerns  that 
militate  against  simply  throwing  open  the 
doors  and  telling  people  to  help  them¬ 
selves.” 

Simon  said  he  would  send  to  the  Feder¬ 
al  Register  within  a  few  days  “our  oper¬ 
ating  regulations  for  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation.”  He  outlined  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  regulations,  among  which 
will  be  establishment  of  an  Information 
.Access  Officer,  who,  with  Simon  himself, 
will  be  the  only  persons  authorized  to 
deny  an  initial  request  for  information. 

Within  24  hours  after  receiving  a  re¬ 
quest,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  or  granted. 
Within  ten  working  days,  the  information 
sought  will  be  provided  or  the  person 
making  the  request  will  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  appeal,  .\ppeals  will  be  ruled  upon 
within  no  more  than  ten  days. 

Reporters  with  deadlines  may  regard  a 
ten-day  gap  in  providing  information  as 
excessive,  Simon  agreed,  but  factors  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
information  is  given  out  preclude,  in  some 
cases,  more  prompt  disclosure.  Not  every 
request  will  require  a  ten-day  waiting 
period. 

Among  concerns  that  militate  against 
throwing  open  the  doors  and  letting 
newsmen  help  themselves,  Simon  listed, 
first,  the  fact  that  the  Office  handles  sen¬ 


sitive  national  security  data  which  it  can¬ 
not  make  public.  Secondly,  the  Office  re¬ 
ceives  trade  secrets  of  energ>’  companies 
and  private  tax  information,  the  release 
of  which  might  endanger  free  market 
competition. 

“Third,”  he  said  “we  issue  regulations 
and  make  policy  decisions  having  pro¬ 
found  and  direct  impact  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy.  If  we  had  to  release  our 
plans  before  being  prepared  to  act  upon 
them,  hoarding,  profit-taking,  the  buying 
and  selling  of  stock,  and  general  economic 
chaos  could  result.” 

fourth  concern,  he  said  was  the  fact 
that  the  Office  receives  information  from 
other  agencies  that  other  laws  require  the 
government  to  keep  secret,  such  as  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

“Curtailing  secrecy,”  Simon  said,  “is  one 
thing  we  can  do  to  help  restore  confidence 
in  government.  Being  open,  the  Federal 
Energj'  Office  can  ask  for  public  confi¬ 
dence.  If  it  were  a  closed  agency,  we  could 
not.” 

Simon  said  that  the  Federal  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  attempts  to  counter¬ 
mand  inherent  bureaucratic  tendencies 
toward  secrecy  in  government,  but  “nearly 
seven  years  after  the  FOI  .\ct  went  into 
effect,  we  all  know  that  it  has  not  elimi¬ 
nated  unwarranted  secrecy.” 

Simon  believes  that  the  mechanisms  he 
is  setting  up  for  release  of  energy’  in¬ 
formation,  will  accomplish  some  of  the 
things  the  FOI  has  failed  to  do. 


— expanding  its  Federal  relations  divi¬ 
sion  which  this  year  will  have  a  budget  of 
$200,000  as  compared  to  a  1973  budget  of 
$121,000  and  a  1972  budget  of  $38,656. 

API,  however,  is  not  the  only  group 
taking  the  ad  offensive  during  the  energy’ 
crisis.  Two  major  oil  companies.  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.,  Houston,  Texas,  and  Exxon  Corp., 
New’  York,  have  both  launched  newspaper 
ad  campaigns  to  defend  themselves 
against  energy  critics. 

Exxon’s  ads  which  started  in  January 
use  a  “We’d  like  you  to  know’  .  .  .”  copy 
format  to  explain  its  views  on  the  fuel 
shortage,  development  of  alternate  energy’ 
.sources,  supply  and  demand.  McCaffrey  & 
McCall,  New’  York,  is  the  agency. 

Blames  lawmakers 

Taking  a  more  aggressive  approach. 
Gulf  Oil  broke  an  ad  this  week  criticizing 
“well-intentioned”  lawmakers,  who,  the 
copy  intimates,  may  be  to  blame  for  the 
shortage.  Appearing  in  12  newspapers  in 
major  markets,  the  ad  is  part  of  a  series 
that  Gulf  is  running  on  a  “when  needed” 
basis.  The  first  ad  presented  a  statement 
from  B.  R.  Dorsey,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer.  It  appeared  in  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  top  35  markets  on  January  24. 
The  Houston  office  of  Young  &  Rubicam 
Inc.  developed  the  ads. 

EDITOR 


While  the  oil  industry  has  increased  its 
use  of  newspaper  ads  to  present  its  case, 
public  utility  companies  in  Utah  and  Ohio 
are  curtailing  their  energy  marketing  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Under  orders  from  the  Ohio  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  companies  were 
banned  from  placing  any  ads  which  may 
increase  the  demand  for  electric  service. 
The  ban,  w’hich  w’ill  have  a  public  hearing 
to  decide  whether  it  should  be  enforced  on 
a  permanent  basis,  has  been  opposed  by 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  .-Vssn.,  the  state’s  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters  and  local  ad 
clubs. 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  the  withdraw’al  was 
voluntary.  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  sus¬ 
pended  all  its  promotional  advertising  in¬ 
tended  to  increase  the  use  of  electricity. 
However,  the  company  said  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  its  institutional  campaign. 

Explained  E.  Allen  Hunter,  president, 
the  action  was  taken  so  the  company  could 
“continue  to  be  in  step  with  national  ener¬ 
gy  conservation  efforts,  and  not  because  of 
any  present  or  impending  shortage.” 

Jusstifiable  ad^i 

Meanwhile  Michigan’s  Public  Service 
Commission  has  determined  certain  kinds 
of  advertising  by  public  utilities  are 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Cancer  Society  calls  for  total 
ban  on  media  cigaret  advertising 


By  Darrell  Leo 

The  American  Cancer  Society  will  seek 
the  elimination  of  cigaret  advertising  in 
all  media  as  part  of  an  expanded  13-point 
program  to  fight  smoking,  it  announced  in 
a  press  conference  in  New  York  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  7. 

In  a  joint  announcement  made  by  Dr. 
Justin  J.  Stein,  president,  and  Dr.  Luther 
L.  Terry,  former  Surgeon  General  and 
now  consultant  on  tobacco  and  health,  the 
society  called  the  plan  a  new  program  of 
action  to  combat  a  rise  in  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  cigarets. 

The  ACS  plan  follows  on  the  heels  of  a 
petition  filed  by  Sen.  Frank  E.  Moss  of 
Utah  and  the  American  Public  Health 
Assn,  calling  for  a  ban  on  27  cigaret 
brands  and  varieties  which  contain  more 
than  21  milligrams  of  tar.  The  petition 
was  filed  with  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  in  Washington,  D.C. 

j  Cause  for  concern 

According  to  the  cancer  society,  “There 
are  a  number  of  recent  developments 
which  are  cause  for  great  concern.”  It 
reported  a  slight  rise  in  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption,  a  rise  in  gross  consumption, 
increased  smoking  among  teenage  girls, 
and  a  doubling  of  the  lung  cancer  death 
rate  among  women. 

The  society  also  reported,  “There  is  no 
let  up  on  the  part  of  the  tobacco  industry 


Utility  ads 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


beneficial  to  the  public  and  are  acceptable 
business  expense.  The  conclusion  resulted 
from  rate  hearings  where  environmental¬ 
ists  and  others  contended  that  ad  costs 
w’ere  being  paid  by  the  consumer. 

Said  commission  chairman  William  G. 
Rosenberg  the  decision  was  largely  influ¬ 
enced  by  Elmer  E.  White,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Michigan  Press  Association, 
who  testified  before  the  hearings. 

Rosenberg  said  the  commission  had  set 
guidelines  for  the  agencies  it  regulates 
including  a  legitimate  ad  criteria.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  chairman,  ads  which  are 
acceptable  include  those  which  describe 
utility  services  available,  describe  cost  of 
programs  and  services,  advise  the  rate 
payer  of  safety  measures,  promote  conser¬ 
vation  of  energy  resources,  describe 
beneficial  programs  or  activities  including 
projects  to  provide  adequate  supply  and 
service,  or  provide  factual  and  objective 
data  in  educational  institutions. 

Quoting  White’s  testimony,  Rosenberg 
said,  “People  served  by  a  utility  have  a 
right  and  a  need  to  know  about  service 
which  is  available  from  a  utility  .  .  . 
Sound  advertising  is  primarily  a  commu¬ 
nication  from  the  company  to  its  con¬ 
sumers  about  subjects  of  interest  to  both. 

“Sound  advertising  is  a  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  expense  and  must  be  recognized  as 
such  if  the  community  is  to  be  served 
best.” 


in  its  advertising  of  these  agents  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  death.” 

Included  in  the  13  points  are: 

— support  of  Federal  action  to  reduce 
tar  and  nicotine  content,  to  require  dis¬ 
closure  of  tar  and  nicotine  content  on 
cigaret  packages  and  advertising,  and  to 
require  a  stronger  warning  label. 

— opposition  to  sponsorship  of  sports 
events  by  cigaret  companies,  which  the 
society  believes  have  allowed  an  indirect 
“re-entry  to  television.” 

— expansion  of  the  ACS  anti-smoking 
information  program  through  films,  tv, 
radio,  magazine  and  newspaper  articles, 
posters  and  brochures. 

— intensification  of  national  and  local 
efforts  to  encourage  use  of  public  service 
ads  in  local  media. 

Voluntary  elimination 

However,  in  calling  for  the  elimination 
of  cigaret  advertising  the  society  said,  “It 
is  hoped  that  this  can  be  achieved  by 
voluntary  self-regulation  and  that  govern¬ 
mental  action  will  not  be  necessary.” 

In  1972,  American  cigaret  manufactur¬ 
ers  spent  $98,505,000  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  which  includes  some  $95  million  on 
cigaret  ads  alone.  This  was  approximately 
an  11%  increase  over  1971,  when  the  to¬ 
bacco  industry  spent  $89.4  million  on 
newspaper  space. 

Concerning  the  product  ban,  the  CPSC 
has  120  days  to  determine  whether  it  will 
take  any  action  on  Moss’  request.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Senator,  however,  said 
some  decisions  are  expected  within  the 
next  two  weeks. 

If  the  petition  is  enacted  by  the  com¬ 
mission,  manufacturers  would  have  an 
18-month  phase  out  period  during  which 
time  companies  could  presumably  lower 
the  tar  content  of  the  cigaret  products. 
Among  the  brands  which  would  be  affect¬ 
ed  by  such  a  brand  are  regular,  non-filter 
Kool,  Philip  Morris,  Lucky  Strike,  Ches¬ 
terfield,  non-filter  king  Pall  Mall,  non¬ 
filter  Camel,  non-filter  Players,  Fatima, 
English  Ovals,  Herbert  Tareyton  and 
Philip  Morris  Commander. 

Not  heavily  advertised 
Except  for  Pall  Mall  and  Camel,  most 
brands  which  may  be  banned  are  not 
heavily  advertised  nor  are  they  top- 
sellers.  The  27  brands  account  for  15%  of 
all  cigarets  sold  in  the  U.S. 

However,  manufacturers  who  reported¬ 
ly  are  enlisting  the  aid  of  Sen.  Sam  Ervin 
of  North  Carolina  and  other  tobacco  state 
legislators  expressed  concern  over  the 
CPSC  setting  such  a  precedent.  According 
to  the  Tobacco  Institute,  the  commission 
has  no  legal  authority  over  cigarets. 

Meanwhile,  CPSC  chairman  Richard  O. 
Simpson  contends  the  commission  has  au¬ 
thority  to  make  such  bans  under  the 
Hazai^ous  Substances  Act. 

Once  such  a  regulation  is  enforced,  to¬ 
bacco  industry  sources  said,  it  would  open 
the  door  for  the  government  to  low’er  the 
21  mmg.  cut-off  point. 
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,  Shield  law  proposal  | 
j  rejected  by  lawyers 

The  American  Bar  Association  officially 
refused  to  support  sheild  law  proposals 
currently  before  Congress  in  a  vote  by  its 
House  of  Delegates  in  Houston  last  week. 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  ABA 
voted  157  to  122  at  its  Houston  convention 
to  reject  the  proposal  of  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  stating  that  the  shield  law  privilege  is 
essential  “to  protect  the  public  interest.  .  . 
in  the  free  dissemination  of  news  and 
information  to  the  American  people  on 
matters  of  public  importance.” 

In  debate  before  the  ABA  vote,  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  shield  law  argued  that  its 
passage  was  necessary  to  enable  journal¬ 
ists  to  expose  government  corruption  at 
all  levels.  Proponents  also  suggested  that 
the  shield  law  would  protect  the  general 
public’s  interest  in  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

Opponents  of  the  shield  law  argued,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  would  encourage 
violations  of  grand  jury  secrecy.  They 
claimed  it  would  limit  the  ability  of  libel 
victims  to  protect  themselves  against  irre¬ 
sponsible  reporting.  They  also  predicted 
that  the  shield  law  might  evenutally  lead 
to  demands  by  the  public  for  regulation  of 
the  press. 

Before  the  final  vote  .4BA  members  de¬ 
bated  whether  the  shield  law  should  be  an 
absolute  or  qualified  privilege.  The  pro¬ 
posal  eventually  rejected  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  read  that  protection  for  reporters 
“should  yield  only  to  a  compelling  and 
overriding  necessity  for  disclosure  in  a 
particular  case.” 

Another  issue  under  dispute  concerned 
the  definition  in  the  proposal  of  the  term 
“journalist.”  Ben  R.  Miller  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  argued  that  “journalist”  was 
so  loosely  defined  that  the  privilege  could 
be  claimed  by  “a  16-year-old  college  drop¬ 
out  or  a  member  of  the  underground 
press.” 

• 

McGraw-Hill  testing 
supplement  in  papers 

McGraw-Hill  Inc.  said  it  is  studying  the 
feasibility  of  publishing  a  newspaper- 
distributed  supplement  that  would  com¬ 
pete  with  Time  Inc.’s  new  business  maga¬ 
zine,  Money.  Peter  W.  Ware,  group  direc¬ 
tor  of  planning  and  development  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Week,  said  the  company  was  only 
testing  the  “idea”  of  such  an  insert  with 
advertisers  and  newspapers,  and  had  not 
made  any  plans  to  conduct  a  test  run  at 
this  time. 

• 

S.  Korea  bans  paper 

The  South  Korean  Government  banned 
(February  4)  the  distribution  of  Asahi 
Shimbiin  in  this  country  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  published  articles  “unfriendly 
and  unfair”  to  South  Korea.  The  Japanese 
paper’s  circulation  was  1,524  copies  in 
South  Korea.  It  was  allowed  to  keep  its 
Seoul  bureau  open  without  restrictions. 
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Outside  pressures  on  press 
pose  no  threat,  say  newsmen 


By  Patrick  Riordan 

The  greatest  threat  to  freedom  of  the 
press  is  newsroom  apathy. 

Not  advertisers,  judges,  hostile  politi¬ 
cians  or  country -club  publishers. 

The  self-critical  statement  by  Rudy 
Rivers  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald- 
Journal,  set  the  tone  for  a  three-day  semi¬ 
nar  on  “Challenges  to  Freedom  of  the 
Press”  held  January  21-23  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  in  Lexington. 

The  program  was  a  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  .\ssociation  Foundation 
workshop,  financed  through  a  grant  from 
the  Edward  J.  Meeman  Foundation, 
named  for  the  late  editor  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar.  Fourteen  partici¬ 
pants  and  five  faculty  members  discussed 
meeting  challenges  to  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Harold  Martin,  editor-publisher  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  .Advertiser,  described 
his  papers  brushes  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Gov.  George  Wallace. 

He  focussed  on  advertisers,  also,  recal¬ 
ling  an  editorial  the  Advertiser  ran  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  season  titled  “Christmas 
Shopping,  Bah.”  It  ran  “right  in  the 
midst  of  the  biggest  paper  we  ever  ran  in 
history.” 

A  letter  to  the  editor  came  in,  critical 
of  the  editorial.  The  letter  closed  this 
way:  “As  the  president  of  an  advertiser 
who  has  used  47,780  inches  in  your  papers 
through  October,  I  remain  yours  truly  .  . 

“I  don’t  consider  that  any  pressure,” 
Martin  said.  He  pointed  out  that  while 
smaller  newspapers  may  sometimes  be 
forced  to  pull  in  their  horns  when  an 
advertiser  grunts,  major  papers  can 
relax,  knowing  that  the  advertiser  needs 
the  paper  worse  than  the  paper  needs  any 
single  advertiser. 

Prison  series 

He  discussed  briefly  the  articles  he  has 
written  in  recent  years  on  prison  condi¬ 
tions  in  .-Vlabama.  including  a  series  which 
won  his  paper  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1972. 

Martin  recalled  the  time  when  Gov. 
Wallace  appointed  him  to  the  state  prison 
commission  by  means  of  a  Governor’s 
office  press  release,  following  a  series  of 
critical  stories  and  editorials  about  the 
prisons.  Martin  wrote  the  governor  and 
refused  the  commission,  blistering  him  for 
refusing  to  submit  to  regular  press  con¬ 
ferences  even  after  Wallace’s  brother  be¬ 
came  involved  in  a  state  government  scan¬ 
dal. 

Martin  told  of  the  time  he  assembled 
the  newsroom  staff  and  asked  them  to  tell 
him  of  any  pressures  on  them,  from  what¬ 
ever  source.  After  a  few  feeble  stabs,  he 
said,  they  decided  the  biggest  pressure 
came  from  their  own  friends.  Wanting  to 


Patrick  Riordan  who  attended  the  sem¬ 
inar,  is  assistant  editor  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
(Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger. 


keep  friendships,  Martin  suggested,  re¬ 
porters  are  more  tempted  to  slant  stories 
toward  the  opinions  of  their  friends  than 
toward  those  of  anyone  else. 

Martin  distributed  copies  of  the  decision 
in  the  recent  Alabama  Ethics  Law  case. 
The  law,  Martin  said,  was  passed  by 
“Legislators  in  a  playful  mood.”  One 
house  thought  the  other  would  throw  it 
out.  Then  the  other  house  expected  the 
governor  to  veto  it.  Instead,  W’ allace  ap¬ 
proved  it,  and  correspondents  covering  the 
legislature  suddenly  found  themselves  re¬ 
quired  to  make  financial  disclosure  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  special  legislative  press  cre¬ 
dentials. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  Birmingham  Ea¬ 
gle,  and  the  National  Democratic  Party  of 
.\labama  all  sued  the  state  in  Federal 
court  and  won.  The  decision,  written  by 
Federal  District  Court  Judge  Frank  John¬ 
son,  held  that  “the  First  .\mendment 
right  to  publish  must  logically  include  to 
some  degree  a  right  to  gather  news  fit  for 
publication.  Freedom  to  publish  news, 
without  some  protected  ability  to  gather 
it,  would  render  freedom  of  the  press  and 
unduly  gossamer  right.” 

But  Martin  pointed  out  that  a  few  par¬ 
agraphs  above  those  words,  Jude  Johnson 
details  a  list  of  activities  which  newsmen 
have  no  constitutional  right  to  pursue: 
they  may  not  tap  phones,  intercept  mail, 
or  peer  into  windows.  .\nd,  quoting  the 
Branzburg  vs.  Hayes  case  of  1972,  Judge 
Johnson  held  that  newsmen’s  rights  “are 
not  violated  if  they  are  reasonably  e.x- 
cluded  from  grand  jury  proceedings,  (Su¬ 
preme  Court)  conferences,  the  meetings 
of  other  official  bodies  gathered  in  execu¬ 
tive  session,  and  the  meetings  of  private 
organizations.  Newsmen  have  no  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  access  to  the  scenes  of 
crime  or  disaster  when  the  general  public 
is  excluded,  and  they  may  be  prohibited 
from  attending  or  publishing  information 
about  trials  if  such  restrictions  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  a  defendant  a  fair  trial 
before  an  impartial  tribunal.” 

.\s  Martin  points  out,  what  the  court 
gives  in  one  breath,  it  can  take  back  in 
the  ne.xt. 

Greater  freedom  today 

Richard  Harwood,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  said  the 
press  has  greater  freedom  today  than 
ever  before,  and  that  its  freedoms  are 
more  solid.  He  said,  “It’s  like  building 
muscles.  The  more  you  use  them,  the 
stronger  you  get.” 

While  admitting  the  potential  threats 
from  court  decisions  and  from  bureaucrat¬ 
ic  obscurantism,  he  insisted  that  the 
greatest  problem  the  press  faces  is  not 
knowing  what  information  it  needs  to 
search  out. 

“Do  we  really  know  enough  of  the  total 
universe  of  information  to  know  what  we 
want  to  know?”  he  asked. 


Harwood  pointed  to  the  threat  to  large 
media  corporations  who  remain  under  the 
protection  of  the  First  .\mendment  when 
they  operate  newspapers,  but  become  vul¬ 
nerable  to  traditional  economic  squeezes 
when  they  diversify  their  corporate  hold- 
ings. 

Corporations  which  also  own  television 
stations,  such  as  the  Washington  Post,  can 
be  particularly  exposed  to  risk.  But  even 
these  vast,  vulnerable  conglomerates  with 
millions  at  stake  can  resist  at  least  part 
of  the  time,  he  said. 

During  a  discussion  of  prior  restraint, 
Harwood  recalled  that  during  the  Civil 
W’ar,  Lincoln  decided  to  shut  down  some 
copperhead  newspapers  for  printing  anti- 
Union  propaganda.  “He  sent  in  the 
troops,  arrested  the  editors  and  busted  up 
the  presses.  I  think  we  can  agree  that’s 
prior  restraint.” 

But  none  of  the  editors  in  the  room 
raised  their  hands  when  Lee  Stinnett, 
SNP.\  associate  director,  asked  if  any¬ 
one  had  actually  experienced  prior  re¬ 
straint. 

Harwood’s  paper,  the  Washington  Post, 
was  restrained  during  the  Pentagon  Pa¬ 
pers  case,  even  though  it  eventually  won 
the  right  to  publish  them  from  a  Supreme 
Court  decision.  Harwood  was  asked  why 
the  Post  went  along  with  the  restraint 
order  in  that  case.  .After  a  long  pause, 
he  said  he  thought  the  decision  had  to 
do  with  the  Post’s  three  tv  stations.  A 
convicted  felon  cannot  own  a  tv  license, 
and  if  the  Post  were  convicted  of  a  felony, 
its  licenses  might  be  taken  away. 

Harwood  said  the  Post  and  other  pa¬ 
pers  are  printing  things  now  which  they 
would  not  have  printed  ten  years  ago. 
During  a  break  in  the  session,  he  said 
the  Post’s  policy  now  is  to  refrain  from 
publishing  something  that  would  cost 
someone  his  life.  Otherwise,  he  said,  they 
print  the  story. 

Threat  of  bigness 

Martin  and  Harwood  suggested  one  pos¬ 
sible  future  risk,  as  large  corporations 
become  dominant  in  media  ownership.  For 
now,  Martin  said,  the  corporations  are 
run  by  newspaper  people  whose  news 
judgement  comes  from  experience  and 
sound  instinct.  Twenty  years  hence,  such 
people  may  have  been  replaced  by  accoun¬ 
tants.  Martin  said,  “Even  now,  things 
come  up  at  a  board  meeting  that  it  takes 
an  accountant  to  understand.”  Several  in 
the  group  wondered  if  profit-minded  man¬ 
agers  would  be  willing  to  take  financial 
risks  for  First  -Amendment  issues. 

The  subject  of  television  news  came  up 
frequently,  and  for  -A1  Smith,  publisher  of 
five  Kentucky  weeklies,  “the  box  is  where 
it’s  at.”  He  said  that  freedom  of  the  press 
is  indivisible,  and  that  if  tv  news  is  har- 
rassed  or  blocked,  newspapers  should  de¬ 
fend  it  as  if  newspapers  themselves  were 
under  attack. 

(Computer  file!* 

Durwood  (Mac)  Mc.Alister,  managing 
editor  of  the  .Atlanta  Journal,  said  the 
National  Crime  Information  Center  com¬ 
puter  system  is  emerging  as  a  real  threat 
to  press  freedom,  since  local  police  de¬ 
partments  can  simply  enter  data  into  the 
electronic  memory,  toss  the  paper 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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documentary  records  in  a  box,  and  cart 
them  off  to  a  warehouse. 

Since  access  to  the  computer  is  denied 
to  any  law  enforcement  agency  which  al¬ 
lows  any  unauthorized  use  of  the  system, 
police  won’t  let  reporters  use  the  com¬ 
puter.  So  newsmen  may  soon  find  them¬ 
selves  digging  through  dusty  storage  bins 
for  last  month’s  police  docket,  McAlister 
said. 

Herbert  Brucker,  retired  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  saw  other 
hazards.  Legal  threats  persist,  despite 
Watergate,  he  said,  and  bureaucratic 
shutters  still  snap  shut.  He  described 
“The  Ellsberg  Effect”  as  a  syndrome  in 
which  the  insider  gradually  comes  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  alone  is  qualified  to  make 
decisions,  because  he  alone  has  the  requis¬ 
ite  information. 

Brucker  review’ed  the  Pentagon  Papers 
decision,  pointing  out  that  there  were 
nearly  as  many  separate  opinions  as  jus¬ 
tices,  and  that  even  some  justices  who 
opposed  barring  publication  of  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers  said  they  w’ould  support 
prior  restraint  in  other  circumstances. 

He  also  reminded  the  group  of  the  case 
of  Victor  Marchetti,  and  ex-CIA  agent, 
whose  book  on  the  agency  was  severely 
cut  under  terms  of  a  contract  he  signed 
when  he  became  an  agent.  Brucker  said 
he  worried  about  this  case:  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  review  the  lower  court 
decision  that  Marchetti  had  waived  his 
right  to  free  speech  by  signing  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Robert  0.  Blanchard,  chairman  of 
American  University’s  department  of 
communication,  led  a  discussion  of  wheth¬ 
er  newsmen  can  be  considered  profession¬ 
als.  He  suggested  that  such  status  would 
be  helpful  in  the  fight  to  resist  threats  to 
press  freedom.  But  he  had  no  ready  reply 
to  the  objection  that  traditional  profes¬ 
sions  such  as  law  and  medicine  require 
mastery  of  a  body  of  knowledge  and  a 
process  of  certification. 

He  listed  four  functions  of  a  newspa¬ 
per:  to  report  events;  to  interpret  events 
and  bring  information  together;  to  edu¬ 
cate  ;  and  to  entertain. 

George  Street  Boone,  an  Elkton,  Ky., 
lawyer,  banker  and  former  state  legisla¬ 
tor,  expressed  a  concern  that  without 
more  self-policing,  the  press  might  find 
itself  without  support  in  the  general  pop¬ 
ulation.  He  suggested  such  devices  as 
codes  of  ethics  and  press  councils. 

Doyle  Harvill,  managing  editor  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Times,  said  that  one  of  the 
strengths  of  the  American  press  is  its 
freedom  to  be  completely  arbitrary.  “And 
many,  many  people  that  I  talk  to  see  this 
press  council  idea  as  the  first  step  toward 
encroachment  on  the  absolute,  ‘dangerous- 
type’  freedom.” 

Boone  replied,  “The  conspicuous  arro¬ 
gance  of  that  mood  is,  I  think,  a  danger  to 
you.  I  want  to  preserve  the  anarchy,  but  I 
want  it  to  be  clear  that  it  has  value  for 
the  people,  so  that  it  will  be  saved.” 

Jack  Maurice,  publisher  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  agreed.  “If  we 
take  so  narrow  and  belligerant  a  view  of 
our  adversary  role  toward  government, 
it’s  quite  conceivable  that  a  government 
may  be  constituted  that  will  simply  dis¬ 
pense  with  this  freedom.” 


Press  group  will  fight 
W.  Va.  sales  tax  on  ads 

The  West  Virginia  Press  Association 
plans  to  file  suit  to  bar  a  3%  consumer 
sales  tax  on  newspaper,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  advertising  which  went  into  effect 
February  1. 

Imposed  by  State  Tax  Commissioner 
Richard  Dailey,  the  tax  will  be  fought  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  unconstitutional. 
Originally  the  regulation  was  scheduled  to 
go  into  effect  on  Jan.  1,  but  w'as  delayed 
for  30  days. 

State  legislators  are  also  questioning 
the  legitimacy  of  the  new  tax.  House  Del¬ 
egate  T.  J.  Scott  of  McDowell  has  asked 
Dailey  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  23  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  regulation.  “It  is  my  qualified 
opinion  this  regulation  is  improper.  Fur¬ 
ther  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  have 
created  a  tax  which  heretofore  did  not 
exist  and  have  therefore  usurped  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  legislative  branch,”  he  wrote. 

Scott  also  said,  “Most  newspapers  exist, 
in  the  main,  by  means  of  revenues  re¬ 
ceived  from  readers  and  subscribers  as 
well  as  from  the  sale  of  advertising. 
Therefore,  to  a  certain  degree,  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  are  per¬ 
petuated  by  commercial  advertising. 
Drawing  this  to  its  logical  conclusion,  a 
sales  tax  is  also  indirectly  a  tax  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.”  A  similar  tax  was 
declared  unconstitutional  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Although  the  suit  has  not  been  filed,  the 
state  press  association  has  also  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  members  of  the  legislature  to  pass 
a  bill  granting  an  exemption  to  the  media. 

• 

Sale  of  Tacoma  tv 
station  ok’d  by  FCC 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  approved  the  assignment  of  the 
license  of  station  KTNT-tv,  Tacoma, 
Wash,  from  the  Tribune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  only  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  Tacoma,  to  WKY  Television  Sys¬ 
tem,  Inc.,  for  $4,500,000.  WKY  is  the 
broadcasting  subsidiary  of  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company,  which  publishes  the 
Oklahoman,  a  morning  daily  newspaper, 
and  the  Times,  an  evening  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  in  Oklahoma  City. 

The  FCC  found  that,  although  all  the 
WKY  System  stations  were  in  the  top  50 
television  markets,  and  KNTV  is  in  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  market,  15th  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  acquisition  of  the  Tacoma  station  did 
not  raise  any  question  of  undue  concentra¬ 
tion  of  media  control. 

• 

Shirley  Povich  retires; 
Furlong  to  write  column 

Fifty  one  years  ago,  when  Shirley  Po¬ 
vich  joined  the  sports  staff  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  Calvin  Coolidge  was  Pres¬ 
ident,  Walter  Johnson,  pitching  for  the 
Washington  Senators,  was  throwing  fast 
balls  batters  could  scarcely  see,  and  Jack 
Dempsey  was  the  heavyweight  champion. 
On  February  1,  Povich  retired.  His  by-line 
no  longer  will  head  the  This  Morning 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  . 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg.  (NYSE)  . 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC), _ 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  . 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  .... 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  \VU 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  10 

Aldan  Electronics  (OTC)  .  I'A 

Altair  (OTC)  .  3% 

Anglo-Canadian  (CE)  .  17 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  .  10% 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  IB% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  9'A 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  li 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  24% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  4% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  28% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  14 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  100 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  22% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  55 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  13% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  8% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  100 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMK<)  .  II 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  25% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  40% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  371/, 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  25% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  24 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  48% 

Harris  Interfirpa  (NYSE)  .  31% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  4% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  51 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  15% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  2?% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  4% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  29% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  14% 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  4% 

Minnesota  Min.  4  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  75% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  9% 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  24% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  38 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  19% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  8% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  15 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  13 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Wood  Industries  (AMK)  .  7% 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  ..  11% 

Doremus  (OTC)  .  4% 

Doyle.  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  11% 

Foote.  Cone.  Belding  mYSE)  .  9% 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  8% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  II 

Needham,  Harper  4  Steers  (OTC)  .  7 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  .  17 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  .  1% 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  .  4 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  8% 


11% 

II 

7% 

14% 

0 

II 

4 

8% 


column,  a  Post  sports  feature  for  many 
years.  His  last  news  assignment  was  cov¬ 
ering  the  Ali-Frazier  fight. 

Povich  was  a  caddie  at  a  Bar  Harbor, 
Me.  golf  course  and  sometimes  carried  the 
bag  for  Edward  B.  McLean,  the  vacation¬ 
ing  owner  of  the  Washington  Post.  He 
asked  McLean  for  a  job  and  got  it. 

Sometime  early  in  March,  William  Bar¬ 
ry  Furlong,  former  sports  columnist  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  will  take  over 
the  This  Morning  column.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  it  will  be  written  by  members  of  the 
Post’s  sports  department. 
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More  newspaper  ads  seen 
coming  from  s  &  1  banks 


stock  savings  and  loan  associations  are 
growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  mutual 
associations  and  one  of  the  results  will  be 
that  many  stagnant  organizations  will 
come  to  life  and  realize  they  must  adver¬ 
tise  their  services. 

That  optimistic  report  was  presented  to 
the  International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  at  their  conference  in  Houston 
January  27-30  by  James  F.  Crews,  pres¬ 
ident,  American  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 
Freeport,  Tex. 

The  probable  change  in  ownership  of 
many  mutual  associations  is  encouraging, 
particularly  to  ad  managers  from  the  29 
states  which  do  not  presently  permit  state 
chartered  capital  stock  organizations. 

Other  ad  managers  are  from  areas  in 
which  s  &  Ts  have  not  been  aggressive 
and  consequently  not  good  advertisers. 
Crews  said.  There  are  two  understandable 
reasons — those  associations  not  wanting  to 
attract  more  savings  capital  because  there 
is  not  sufficient  local  loan  demand,  and 
those  in  states  with  unrealistic  usury  laws 
that  to  seek  deposits  at  today’s  high  rates 
would  appear  foolhardy. 

Complacency  developed  and  many  asso¬ 
ciations  went  sound  asleep  in  some  areas. 
Crews  said,  and  if  advertising  men  have 
such  in  their  area  “you  would  do  both 
yourself  and  them  a  real  favor  by  nudg¬ 
ing  them  .  .  .” 

S298  million  in  1974 

Nationwide,  the  s  &  1  industry  will 
spend  $298  million  for  advertising  in 
1974,  according  to  Crews,  up  from  the 
$260  million  spent  last  year.  Of  the  latter 
amount,  $86  million  went  to  newspapers. 

Crews  made  the  point  that  the  situation 
in  Texas  permits  some  freedoms  not  en¬ 
joyed  in  other  states,  a  factor  that  stimu¬ 
lates  business.  It  makes  the  industry 
spend  more  for  advertising.  The  Texas 
industry  spends  seven  percent  of  total 
operating  expense  for  advertising  while 
the  national  average  is  only  four  percent. 

The  s  &  1  industry  in  Texas  spends  42 
percent  of  its  total  advertising  budget 
with  newspapers  as  compared  to  3.3  per¬ 
cent  nationwide. 

These  facts  along  with  natural  growth 
of  the  s  &  1  industry,  the  probability  of 
more  capital  stock  type  organizations,  the 
recent  regulation  changes,  development  of 
the  secondary  market  for  mortgages,  and 
the  continuing  broadening  of  powers 
should  make  the  ad  market  grow.  News¬ 
papers  will  benefit  if  ad  men  do  their  part 
in  awakening  the  sleeping  associations 
and  stimulating  the  others.  Crews  said. 

.Advertising  representatives  need  to 
know  more  about  what  trends  are  taking 
place  in  bank  advertising.  Culver  Turling¬ 
ton,  vicepresident.  Bank  of  the  Southwest, 
Houston,  said. 

Banking  is  changing — experiencing  the 
rapid  development  of  bank  holding  com¬ 
panies,  where  a  corporation  owns  a  num¬ 
ber  of  banks  within  a  single  state  and 
perhaps  is  engaged  in  a  number  of 


banking  related  services.  Banks  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  package  these  services  for  the 
convenience  of  the  customer.  These  serv¬ 
ices  require  a  great  deal  of  explanation 
and  require  newspaper  advertising  in 
media  selection  strategy. 

What  can  be  done  towards  linage  in¬ 
creases?  Turlington  advised  the  INAE  to 
furnish  banks  with  more  demographic 
data  on  circulation,  offer  split  runs,  better 
four-color  reproduction,  “talk  to  us  about 
using  inserts,  hi-fi,  of  Spectacolor.  Bring 
us  samples  of  your  special  advertising 
promotions  and  most  importantly  change 
your  pricing  structure  and  treat  us  as  a 
local  business — not  a  national  account.” 

The  latter  is  most  important,  Turling¬ 
ton  said,  “if  you  want  to  increase  your 
share  of  the  banking  industry’s  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar.” 

Bill  Berryhill,  ad  director  of  the  El 
Paso  (Tex.)  Times  &  Herald-Post,  said 
the  100  percent  commission  structure  has 
worked  very  well  at  his  newspaper. 

Since  1970  when  the  plan  went  into 
effect  turnover  has  been  zero. 

Existing  salaries  as  base 

The  percentage  of  commission  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  using  the  existing  salaries  as 
a  base.  If  the  salesmen  had  been  on  a 
straight  commission  the  previous  year, 
what  percentage  rate  would  give  them  an 
equal  amount  of  money  if  they  had  sold 
the  same  amount  of  space?  In  El  Paso’s 
case,  it  w’as  six  percent.  This  required, 
surprisingly  enough,  very  little  shifting  of 
accounts.  Retail  accounts  were  separated 
thus: 

House  accounts — department  stores  not 
called  on  by  salesmen  but  handled  by  the 
retail  manager  and  Berryhill. 

Major  accounts — accounts  with  their 
own  advertising  departments,  and  most  of 
the  food  stores.  The  salesmen’s  primary 
function  is  to  service  these  accounts.  For 
this,  they  are  paid  .007  percent  commis¬ 
sion. 

-Agency  accounts — where  copy  comes 
from  a  local  agency.  Four  largest  agen¬ 
cies  are  handled  by  the  national  manager 
and  the  remaining  by  the  man  who  han¬ 
dles  the  amusement  advertising. 

Regular  accounts — All  advertising  not 
included  in  the  above  categories.  For  these 
accounts,  the  salesmen  receive  straight  six 
percent  commission.  One  salesman  handles 
all  ads  from  Juarez,  Mexico. 

The  average  salesman’s  pay  has  in¬ 
creased  from  $11,500  to  $14,800.  Their 
average  number  of  accounts  has  gone 
from  46  to  57. 

In  1973,  El  Paso’s  net  sales  cost  to 
revenue  was  6.75  percent.  Salesmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  to  total  revenue  has  decreased 
from  3.03  percent  in  1970  to  2.21  percent 
last  year.  During  this  same  period,  there 
was  a  52  percent  increase  in  revenue  and 
30  percent  increase  to  linage. 

There  is  a  draw  of  $150  per  week  paid 
twice  each  month,  which  is  deducted  from 


commissions.  In  the  event  this  draw  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  monthly  commission,  the  deficit 
is  deducted  from  future  commissions.  This 
has  happened  only  once  for  Berryhill 
doesn’t  want  any  salesman  who  is  content 
to  merely  makes  his  draw. 

The  Times  &  Herald-Post  is  working 
are  begin-  towards  instituting  the  same  commission 
s  for  the  classified  as  exists  in  retail,  Ber- 

lese  serv-  ryhill  said. 

:planation  Colin  Owen-Browne,  London  (England) 
•tising  in  Evening  Standard,  classified  ad  manager, 
said  newspaper  profits  in  the  United 
..  Kingdom  have  been  diminishing  fast  be- 

cause  of  proliferating  “on-costs.”  News- 
INAE  to  print,  for  example,  was  up  58  percent  last 
mographic  month  over  January,  1973  and  may  go 
'setter  ^ligher. 

’  about  rpjjg  column  inch  yield  is  of  extreme 
important,  Owen-Browne  said.  Good  news- 
dvertising  papers  double  their  rates  approximately 
y  change  every  five  to  six  years.  The  Evening  Stan- 
it  us  as  a  dard,  with  net  daily  sales  of  530,000,  now 

count.  ^  fQj.  j^gjp  ^-anted  of  $67.20  per 

,  Turling-  inch. 

ease  your  “The  only  way  we  have  achieved  very 
;  advertis-  high  revenue  increases,  e.g.  last  year  the 
Standard  put  on  just  under  eight  million 
af  the  El  pounds,  is  by  having  superb  atmosphere 
Post,  said  at  all  levels,”  he  said. 

icture  has  Classified  produces  a  35  percent  higher 
per.  yield  than  display  advertising — made  pos- 

went  into  sible  by  motivation  of  staff. 

CAMS  should  move  around 

Good  classified  managers  have  got  to 
n  was  es-  move  out  of  their  offices  and  get  out  in 
salaries  as  the  territory  with  the  men  at  least  once  a 
seen  on  a  week.  They  should  rove  around  their 

ous  year,  phone  rooms  and  talk  to  every  girl  at 

e  them  an  least  once  a  week. 

'  had  sold  Also  necessary  for  classified  are  mar- 

E1  Paso’s  keting  and  marketing  services  support — 

required,  realistic  newspaper,  tv  or  local  radio  pro- 
shifting  of  motion. 

separated  Lawrence  Goodman,  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  vicepresident  for  depart- 
stores  not  ment  store  sales,  told  the  conference  a 
led  by  the  special  guide  book  is  being  prepared  to 
help  retailers  and  newspapers  realize  the 
vith  their  potentials  of  the  200th  anniversary  cel- 
j  X  f  ebration  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
g  of  Independence.  It  will  be  introduced  to 

stores  at  a  sales  promotion  conference  of 
ns.  or  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 

i  commis-  12-15  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 

James  F.  Urbanski,  business  manager 
Py  comes  gf  yljg  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune-Times,  was 
gest  agen-  elected  president-elect  by  the  INAE,  Ken- 
1  manager  neth  T.  Carlson,  Detroit  News,  and  Dean 
who  han-  Bartee,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 

were  elected  first  and  second  vicepres- 
•tising  not  idents.  Richard  W.  Carpenter,  Philadel- 
.  For  these  phia  Bulletin,  moved  up  to  the  post  of 
traight  six  president.  (E&P,  Jan.  26). 
an  handles  • 

y  has  in-  ‘Love  line’  installed 

800.  Their  Albany  N.Y.  newspapers  have  in- 

as  gone  stalled  a  special  “love  line”  telephone 
number — 453-5511 — for  Valentine  Day- 
es  cost  to  minded  readers. 

men’s  com-  Readers  of  the  Times  Union  and  Knick- 
decreased  erbocker  News-Union  Star  may  send  a 
21  percent  Valentine  “love  message”  which  will  ap- 
riod,  there  pear  in  the  classified  ad  section  that  day. 
ivenue  and  Rates  for  the  message  “to  someone  you 
love”  are  two  lines  or  10  words  for  $2. 
week  paid  Long-winded  lovers  are  charged  $1  for 
ucted  from  each  additional  line. 
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White  House  clamps  down 
on  still  photographers 


By  Patrick  Riordan 

The  Tennessee  Press  Association  and 
the  TPA-University  of  Tennessee  spon¬ 
sored  Tennessee  Press  Institute  convened 
in  Nashville  January  24-26. 

Womens  pages,  medical  news,  coverage 
of  state  legislatures  and  development  of 
editorial  pages  were  press  institute  top¬ 
ics. 

TPA  sessions  focused  on  new  ideas  in 
all  areas  of  newspapering,  state  wire 
service  meetings,  a  weekly  newspaper 
roundtable,  and  a  speech  by  Tennessee 
Gov.  Winfield  Dunn.  Free-flowing  hospi¬ 
tality  also  graced  the  three-day  session. 
Representatives  from  some  82  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  several  ink,  newsprint  and 
other  newspaper  supply  firms,  pushed  the 
attendance  to  about  350. 

In  general  session,  W.  F,  (Bill)  Lyon, 
United  Press  International  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  news  pictures,  told  delegates 
of  the  problems  of  the  still  photographer 
in  Washington.  Lyon  strongly  emphasized 
UPI’s  policy  of  not  transmitting  pictures 
which  make  President  Nixon  look  unduly 
bad.  If  a  photographer  shoots  30  pictures 
in  a  one-minute  “photo  opportunity,”  Lyon 
said,  UPI  edits  out  those  frames  which 
show  the  President  scratching  his  head  or 
putting  his  finger  in  his  ear.  Transmitting 
such  pictures  would  misrepresent  the 
event,  Lyon  said. 

Photographers  kept  out 

Despite  such  a  policy,  the  White  House 
reacted  to  a  large,  grim  picture  of  Nixon 
in  a  recent  issue  of  a  national  newsmaga¬ 
zine  by  freezing  out  still  photographers 
entirely,  Lyon  said. 

He  cited  several  cases.  For  example,  he 
said,  on  Wednesday,  January  23,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  met  with  congressional  leaders.  UPI 
didn’t  staff  the  event,  but  the  New  York 
Times  had  a  still  photographer  present 
for  the  7  a.m.  session.  When  the  Times- 
man  went  to  the  bathroom.  White  House 
aides  announced  a  “photo  opportunity” 
and  herded  the  tv  cameras  in.  When  the 
still  cameraman  emerged  from  the  head, 
the  photo  opportunity  was  over. 

Lyon  said  UPI’s  only  recourse  is  to 
advise  subscribers  when  tv  is  given  a 
chance  to  shoot  film  of  the  President  and 
newspaper  still  photographers  are  kept 
out. 

Women’s  pages 

A  panel  on  women’s  pages  was  led  by 
Gloria  Biggs,  publisher  of  the  Melbourne 
(Fla.)  Times,  and  introduced  by  Ms.  June 
Adamson,  faculty  member  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee  journalism  department. 

Ms.  Biggs  discussed  three  phases  of 
women’s  pages:  Phase  one  is  the  elemen¬ 
tary  reporting  of  club  news,  recipes,  en¬ 
gagements  and  weddings.  “No  newspaper 
today  should  opt  for  just  phase  one,”  she 
said. 

Phase  two:  “The  J960s-style  family  sec¬ 


tion,  with  news  about  modern  living,  fami¬ 
ly  life,  trends  in  marriage  and  divorce.” 

Phase  three  she  Identified  as  “the 
1970s-style  non-woman-oriented  people 
section.” 

“If  you  have  a  liberated  community, 
then  the  women’s  section  has  outlived  its 
usefulness.  But  the  majority  of  women 
are  still  content  to  live  a  life  playing  the 
roles  of  wife,  mother,  and  so  on,  so  you 
have  to  have  a  section  which  reaches  them 
on  that  level,”  Ms.  Biggs  said. 

Richard  D.  Smyser,  editor  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger,  spoke  at  a 
luncheon  session  and  showed  slides  of  his 
collection  of  trite  and  silly  news  photo¬ 
graphs.  He  also  told  the  group  some  of  the 
background  of  the  Presidential  press  con¬ 
ference  at  Disney  World  last  November. 
It  was  at  that  conference  that  Smyser 
became  president  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association,  a  post  he 
will  hold  until  November.  He  also  philoso¬ 
phized  about  the  relationship  of  the  de¬ 
clining  institution  of  the  presidential 
press  conference  and  Watergate. 

“Taking  the  most  charitable  view  of  the 
President — assuming  that  he  was  utterly 
innocent  of  all  involvement  w'ith  Water¬ 
gate  break-in — he  might  have  sensed  the 
cover-up  much  sooner  if  he  had  submitted 
himself  regularly  to  examination  by  the 
press. 

“Taking  the  most  cynical  view  possible, 
would  he  not  have  sensed  through  the 
questions  asked  in  press  conferences,  that 
a  cover-up  was  impossible  and  have  seen 
to  it,  if  for  somewhat  less  than  noble 
reasons,  that  there  was  none?”  Smyser 
asked. 

Editorial  writing 

At  session  on  editorial  pages,  Robert 
Barnard  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  discussed  the  purpose  of  editorial 
pages,  how  they  attract  readers,  and  ways 
to  maintain  their  credibility. 

He  said  that  while  newspapers  some¬ 
times  don’t  admit  it,  a  major  function  of 
letters-to-the-editor  is  to  defuse  tension 
in  a  community. 

On  the  subject  of  editorials  themselves, 
he  recalled  other  newspapers  he  worked 
for  where  a  two  or  three  man  staff  han¬ 
dled  the  entire  editorial  page,  writing  it, 
editing  it  and  laying  it  out.  He  recalled 
that  at  one  paper,  he  was  occasionally 
forced  to  turn  out  six  editorials  a  day. 
Now,  he  said,  he  writes  one  good  one  a 
day. 

“Some  editorial  writers,  after  a  number 
of  years,  just  go  back  through  their  old 
editorials  and  update  them,”  Barnard 
said.  He  questioned  whether  such  writing 
is  aimed  at  honestly  persuading  the  read¬ 
er,  or  at  simply  trying  to  tell  him  how  to 
think. 

In  the  session  on  medical  information 
and  the  press,  two  physicians  from  the 


University  of  Tennessee  medical  units  in 
Memphis  discussed  the  kind  of  medical 
news  they  wish  they  could  read  more  of¬ 
ten:  preventive  medical  practices,  proper 
nutrition,  and  accurate  medical  informa¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  William  Rosenberg,  associate  dean 
for  postgraduate  and  public  education, 
said  that  “half  of  what’s  wrong  with  us  is 
the  result  of  how  we  live,  rather  than 
.something  we  catch.”  Newspapers,  he  sug¬ 
gested,  can  help  people  change  their  lives 
to  more  healthful  patterns  by  giving  them 
straight  information. 

He  suggested  that  more  Tennessee  pa¬ 
pers  should  use  the  “House  Calls”  column 
written  by  Betty  Kirk,  which  is  mailed  out 
by  the  university  and  authenticated  by  the 
medical  school.  “We  want  to  be  authorita¬ 
tive,  not  authoritarian.  Give  the  people 
the  facts  and  rely  on  their  own  good 
sense,”  he  said. 

Dr.  Edmund  Pellegrino,  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  medical 
units,  urged  newspapers  to  be  especially 
careful  of  any  information  they  dissemi¬ 
nate  about  medical  practice  or  preventive 
medicine. 

Check  on  hospitals 

Sam  Kennedy,  publisher  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (Tenn.)  Daily  Herald,  emphasized  the 
semi-public  nature  of  hospitals  today. 
They  spend  increasing  amounts  of  public 
money,  treat  the  public,  and  the  public 
circulates  freely  within  them,  he  pointed 
out.  Yet  hospitals  sometimes  act  as  if 
their  information  were  private. 

Kennedy  said  he  has  served  on  the 
board  of  his  local  hospital,  but  that  his 
experience  didn’t  insulate  him  from  criti¬ 
cism  when  his  paper  ran  stories  about 
malpractice  suits  when  the  suits  were 
filed  (the  doctors  wanted  him  to  wait 
until  the  trial  was  over).  And  he  recalled 
that  he  once  got  an  hour  of  time  from  a 
group  of  some  20  doctors  around  a  round 
table  when  they  had  a  gripe,  despite  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  few  minutes  of  their 
time  when  he  needed  medical  care. 

But  he  admitted  that  his  paper  declined 
to  print  a  story  about  a  doctor  who  was 
suspended  from  the  hospital  for  failing  to 
take  his  turn  on  emergency  room  duty. 

Twyman  Towery,  former  administrator 
of  the  hospital  in  Kennedy’s  city,  sug¬ 
gested  that  public  scrutiny  can  sometimes 
make  a  hospital  administrator’s  job  easi¬ 
er.  Contracts  for  supplies,  for  example, 
are  more  easily  negotiated  when  both 
sides  know  the  ultimate  price  will  appear 
in  the  paper,  he  said. 

But  he  said  he  disagreed  with  the  con¬ 
tention  that  staff  salaries  should  be  made 
known,  citing  “the  organizational  chaos 
that  results  from  letting  that  out.  That’s 
a  noose  I  don’t  want  to  put  my  head  in.” 
• 


The  evening  edition  of  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette  was  dropped  on  January 
31.  The  paper  will  continue  to  publish  a 
morning  and  Sunday  edition.  The  Satur¬ 
day  paper  was  dropped  in  1959.  The 
Evening  Gazette,  publisher  for  more  than 
60  years,  had  concentrated  on  city  news; 
while  the  morning  paper  has  grown  into  a 
three-state  regional  paper. 


Evening  paper  folds 
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Weekly  editor 


By  Philly  Murtha 


A  NATIONAL  STAR  IS  BORN 


versy  is  the  name  of  the  newspaper  game 
for  Murdoch. 

Promotion  display 

The  bold  scream  of  the  weekly  National 


“Spirited  pop  journalism,”  is  the  way 
42-year-old  Australian-British  publisher 
Rupert  Murdoch  described  his  new  U.S. 
Nntiotial  Star  weekly,  family,  tabloid 
newspaper,  which  appeared  in  supermar¬ 
kets,  retail  outlets,  drug  stores  and  on 
newsstands  February  5. 

A  formidable  line-up  of  media  person¬ 
nel  from  advertising  concerns,  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  public  relations  firms  at¬ 
tended  the  February  1  press  conference  at 
New  York’s  Carlyle  Hotel  to  christen  the 
Anglo-American-born  weekly. 

Murdoch  said  the  Star  will  begin  with 
northeastern  distribution;  he  hopes  to 
work  cross-country  within  three  or  four 
months.  Sales  will  hit  an  area  stretching 
from  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  to  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.  and  Maine.  World  News  Corpo¬ 
ration,  U.S.  operating  subsidiary  for  the 
Murdoch  organization,  will  publish  the 
weekly  from  730  Third  Avenue,  New  York 
offices.  The  paper  will  be  printed  letter- 
press  out  of  a  contract  plant  in  Belleville, 
New  .Jersey.  Newsprint  supplier  for  the 
initial  1.5  million  press-run  is  Consoli- 
dated-Bathurst  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Circulation  philosophy 

Murdoch  has  said  that  of  the  7,000-odd 
supermarkets  in  the  northeastern  area. 
National  Star  hopes  to  hit  40  per  cent  of 
the  check-out  counters.  “We  believe  and 
hope  we  can  cross  this  position  with  a 
bright,  friendly,  forthright  family  news¬ 
paper,”  he  said. 

His  aim  in  hitting  the  young  market  is 
supported  by  a  feeling  that  there  is  a 
declining  variety  of  newspapers  within 
the  U.S.  He  also  said  at  the  press  confer¬ 
ence  that  too  many  newspapers  are  mar¬ 
keted  for  the  “wealthy  and  intellectual 
readers.”  National  Star  will  contain  alter¬ 
native  opinions.  Through  newsstand  and 
counter  sales,  Murdoch  expects  to  break 
through  without  dependence  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollar.  The  ambitions  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  are  to  reach  full-national  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  million  and  a  half  within  four 
months.  Within  three  to  four  years,  he 
boldly  estimates  circulation  rises  to  a 
hopeful  ten  million. 

Screaming  bold  circus  make-up  with 
five  exclusives  and  gut-pounding  pulse  re¬ 
porting  characterize  the  25c  48-page  tal>- 
loid.  The  formula:  news,  excitement  and 
brightness,  “designed  to  appeal  to  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  younger  people,  and  especially  young 
families,”  according  to  Murdoch.  “In 
America,  there  is  a  great  audience  not 
being  reached  by  the  popular  press.  The 
National  Star  is  designed  for  this  mass 
market.  It  will  be  informative,  exciting 
and  always  interesting.  I’m  in  favor  of 
unabashed  entertainment  in  a  newspaper 
while  still  dealing  with  serious  issues  in  a 
serious  manner.” 

Issue  iMildiiess 

The  first  issue  welcomes  you  to  “the 
new  star  is  born,”  with  “compact,  fun- 
packed,  fact-packed  IMP.\CT  pages.” 
Star  appeal  from  every  page:  exclusives 
in  the  infant  issue  include  a  star  round-up 
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First  front  page 


with  tv’s  tot  tycoons;  an  interview  with 
one  of  America’s  top  models,  Lauren  Hut¬ 
ton;  interviews  with  young-faced  tv  he¬ 
roes  and  heroines  and  the  heartthrob  of 
tv  commercial  watchers. 

Intimacy  is  important  in  this  first  issue, 
Murdoch  believes.  The  aim  is  for  reader 
participation.  Contests  and  games  are  in¬ 
tegrated  in  the  paper  for  the  fun  appeal 
angle.  In  the  first  issue,  readers  are  given 
a  chance  to  win  trips  to  Florida,  a  holiday 
in  Rung  Fu  land,  a  collection  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  top  pop  thirty  records,  super  clothes. 

News  is  popular-press  with  lots  of 
headshots.  The  first  issue  includes  items 
on  the  line-up  for  1976  presidential  per¬ 
sonalities.  “The  last  of  the  Kennedy 
brothers,”  is  predicted  ahead.  A  second 
feature  involves  the  controversial  topic  of 
euthanasia  heightened  by  a  spoofy  picture 
of  a  Tarzan  bellicose  character  flanking 
the  head:  “I’ve  Let  Hundreds  Die  Says 
Mercy  Doctor.” 

The  Star  takes  a  look  at  the  phenom¬ 
enon  of  space  age  healers,  subject  of 
exorcism,  splashes  on  crime  busters;  plus 
the  Star’s  ear-opener  on  a  new  book:  de¬ 
tective  chiller  based  on  the  Watergate 
holocaust.  Two  more  politico-features  are 
by-lined  by  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  of 
California,  and  former  .\ttorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark.  In  the  sports  department: 
six  pages  are  designated  to  racy  athletic 
news  with  commentary  from  the  bowling 
arena,  football  stadium,  the  world  of  pros, 
boxing,  with  a  rundown  from  sparring 
Referee  Arthur  Mercante  on  the  Ali- 
Frazier  scourge,  plus  a  scathing  anatomy 
of  a  pro-football  bribe  scandal. 

National  Star  is  designed  to  be  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  material.  Murdoch 
defines  the  weekly  tabloid  as  an  entirely 
new  product  receiving  impetus  from  his 
British  and  Australian  markets.  Contro- 


Star  carried  through  at  the  press  confer¬ 
ence  with  hand-outs  of  the  first  issue. 
Great  masses  of  giant  block  72  point  bold 
headed  pages  and  proofs  (silver-tints) 
were  strung  on  the  walls  with  a  rack  of 
Murdoch’s  newspapers,  magazines  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Murdoch  said  the  majority  of  the  Star’s 
30-member  editorial  staff  will  be  Ameri¬ 
can,  drawn  from  U.S.  newspapers  and 
other  print  media.  Many  followed  from 
the  New  York  Daily  Newn  staff.  The  staff 
is  led  by  Executive  Editor  Larry  Lamb. 
Currently  there  are  two  news  bureaus, 
one  on  the  West  Coast  and  one  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

National  Star’s  public  relations  firm. 
Hill  and  Knowlton,  New  York;  the  pa¬ 
per’s  own  promotion  department  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor  Larry  Lamb’s  office  were 
unable  to  supply  a  list  of  editorial  and 
advertising  staff  members  at  the  time  of 
publication.  Speculation  is  that  the  Star 
is  still  hiring  and  presently  using  British 
per.sonnel  and  free-lancers  in  addition  to 
American  staff  members. 

As  for  advertising  budget,  Murdoch 
said  that  World  News  plans  to  spend 
about  $5  million  in  tv  and  print  advertis¬ 
ing  to  promote  the  Star.  Over  $1  million 
is  currently  being  spent  on  tv  spots.  “This 
is  probably  the  largest  annual  advertising 
budget  in  history  for  a  U.S.  newspaper,” 
he  added.  “However,  it  falls  right  in  line 
with  the  heavy  promotional  campaigns  we 
have  mounted  to  build  circulation  for 
some  of  our  other  publications,  especially 
those  in  the  United  Kingdom.” 

The  Rupert  Murdoch  organization  pub¬ 
lishes  a  total  of  44  newspapers  and  six 
magazines  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
through  News  Ltd.  Among  its  40  United 
Kingdom  interests  are  News  of  the 
World,  the  largest  selling  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  English  speaking  world,  with  a 
circulation  of  six  million,  and  The  Sun,  a 
London  daily  that  has  grown  from  an 
800,000  circulation  in  1969,  when  News 
International  relaunched  it  to  3  million  in 
1973.  Murdoch’s  subsidiary  News  .America 
Publishing  Company,  News  Limited  of 
Australia  also  owns  American-Express 
Publishing  Company  which  includes  the 
New  Mexico  San  .Antonio  Express  and 
News. 

• 

Colorado  weeklies  may 
stop  publication 

Two  weekly  newspapers  in  Colorado 
may  stop  publication  because  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  illness. 

An  editorial  in  the  Broomfield  (Colo.) 
Star  and  the  Lafayette  (Colo.)  Leader, 
Jan.  23  stated  that  the  absence  of  Star- 
Leader  publisher  Robert  M.  Beard,  who 
was  hospitalized  December  29,  has  caused 
insurmountable  difficulties. 

The  editorial  reported  “Because  of  this 
(situation)  there  is  the  possibility  this 
may  be  the  last  issue  of  the  Bnwmfield 
Star  and  Lafayette  Leader  until  Mr. 
Beard  can  again  captain  his  ship.” 
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runs.  On-press  performance  to 
make  your  job  easier.  Strict  qual¬ 
ity  controls  that  assure  you  com¬ 
plete  uniformity  from  delivery-to- 
delivery.  You’ll  find  Arrowlith  inks 
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by  the  kit  or  drum.  For  fast,  de¬ 
pendable  service  call  your  Flint 
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How  to  handle  public  reports 


By  Edwin  E.  Wuehle 


The  last  tabloid  supplement  we  did  for  i 
Bay  de  Noc  Community  College  is  a  good 
one  to  use  as  an  example  for  a  step-by- 
step  story  on  the  preparation  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  supplement. 

Bill  Diem  had  just  begun  working  for 
the  Escanaba  Daily  Press  and  had  never 
put  together  an  annual  report.  Editor 
Dave  Rood  assigpied  him  to  the  Bay  de 
Noc  project  because  he  wanted  Diem  to 
have  the  experience.  Rood  and  I  had 
worked  together  previously  on  three  dif¬ 
ferent  projects,  so  we  had  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  how  w’e  wanted  it  done. 

The  first  step  for  the  paper  is  to  get  the 
assignment.  This  was  unnecessary  for  the 
Escanaba  Daily  Press.  Check  to  see  if 
there  are  any  state  laws  which  schools 
must  meet  in  the  publication  of  an  annual 
report.  Information  regarding  legal  re¬ 
quirements  for  publishing  one  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  your  state’s  capital. 

A  statute  is  the  most  persuasive  selling 
point  you  have.  But,  with  or  without  a 
law,  its  a  good  idea  to  cover  the  Board  of 
Education  meetings.  Clip  and  file  the  news 
stories,  features,  photos  and  anything  else 
(e.  g.,  administrative  reports,  enrollment 
trends,  etc.)  that  might  later  find  their 
way  into  a  supplement.  Your  file  should 
help  you  to  persuade  the  administration 
that  you  can  provide  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  annual  report  and  give  it  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  at  low’er  cost  than  any  other 
method  they  might  choose. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  bud¬ 
get  for  the  project.  Your  own  local  rate 
for  tabloids  might  be  a  determining  factor. 
When  we  did  the  last  one  in  Escanaba,  the 
cost  was  $1108.80  for  eight  pages, 
$1663.20  for  twelve,  and  $2217.60  for  six¬ 
teen.  I  would  suggest  that  you  try  for  at 
least  eight  pages.  How’ever,  it  can  be  done 
in  four.  If  the  budget  is  extremely  tight, 
that  might  be  the  way  to  go,  but  the 
institution  will  be  sold  on  the  value  of 
eight  or  more  if  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  one.  It  might  be  worthwhile  to  give 
a  discount  on  the  second  four  pages  to  get 
them  to  try  it.  You  want  them  to  like  it. 

An  eight  page  supplement  makes  the 
second  decision  a  lot  easier — what  to  in¬ 
clude.  There  is  usually  more  material 
available  than  anyone  can  use. 

At  this  point  I  think  it  is  wise  to  try  to 
establish  a  theme,  or  at  least  a  major 
point  of  emphasis.  In  the  one  Diem  and  I 
did  for  Bay  de  Noc  Community  College,  I 
told  Diem  that  I  wanted  the  emphasis  to 
be  on  students  and  the  community.  That 
made  the  selection  process  easier.  We 
didn’t  use  any  stories  or  photos  that  did 
not  have  the  student  included.  It  also 
ruled  out  pictures  of  the  faculty  in  vari¬ 
ous  scholarly  poses  looking  extremely  eru¬ 
dite  and  dull.  The  only  faculty  pictures  we 
used  wrere  those  that  also  featured  stu¬ 
dents. 

Once  the  theme  is  decided,  start  select¬ 
ing  material.  If  you  have  done  your 
homework,  your  file  should  be  bulging 
with  material  that  you  have  stashed  away 
on  the  institution  or  the  school  system. 


Escanaba  Daily  Press 


A  Pmmx  Publicttieii 


Turadav’s  Daily  Uiiii  ««ek 

carried  a  full  report  fn>in  another  ooe 
of  this  area's  cducattonal  emits. 

Bay  de  Noc  Commuoity  CoUeff'a 
annuaJ  report  ia  the  second  such 
.npecia]  aertkm  pie*etited  as  part  of 
vour  dally  neaspaner.  Back  in  No* 
vembar.  tha  Drita-SehookTaft  Inter- 
Tnediate  ^hoo)  District  utiUaed  tha 
same  method  to  explain  its  profram 
aixl  detineate  its  financing. 

Annual  repMts  we  aothinf  Ttew, 
of  eounte.  They  are  isstMMl  by  fovem- 
ment.  private  indostir.  churehea  and 
social  onranizalioM.  t^liat  makce 
thcae  lor^  ^ortx  diffarent  ie  the 
attempt  to  fie#  as  widespread  dictiv 
hation  as  possible  not  oolf  to  the 
lars  and  cants  summary,  but  to  their 
proframs  and  philoaophiea. 


Public  Reports 


k,«ifc  of  Bay  CoHafe  President  Ed¬ 
am  Wu^Ue.)  'That  natkmal  article 
has  brotitht  eonsidefiMe  reaction. 


Mimm 


AdnUttedly.  «ach  husiMss  is  fund 
for  nea^peper».  More  important,  it  ia 
good  for  huaineas  for  the  public  to 
be  informed.  The  pereoe  who  knou's 
and  undarstamls  how  and  why  his 
tax  ddiar  Is  being  spent  is  far  better 
to  make  an  inteUigent  dacision  on 
bow  that  money  should  be  raiaed. 


la  his  aneuat  State  of  the  State 
men^e  to  the  I^gwlaturi;.  Got. 
William  Millikett  citH  the  growing 
distruat  of  govemment  and  pnMk 
institQtions  ...  the  loss  of  public 
trust  and  ounfidenca.  Full  and  com¬ 
plete  reporting  of  any  gnv-emmmtal 
unit's  worfcTor  the  )’#ar  can  do  math 
toward  rdHuiding  that  trust  and  con* 
fideoce. 

Editor  and  Publisher,  the  trade 
pablkation  for  the  newspaper  tndoa* 
trv-.  reeently  earned  an  artieie  de¬ 
scribing  how  the  Prviw  ie  utilised  for 
these  reporting  purpoa#s.  (Tl;#  arti¬ 
cle  was  written  by  Helen  Jean  W'ueh- 


Newepanera'  preoctwpatiea  with 
open  meetingt  and  full  diseloeure  is 
a  favorite  target  lately  of  those  who 
would  prefer  to  eondaet  the  publics* 
boslnese  in  private.  The  media  list 
become  a  handy  whipping  boy  for 
thONS  who  wish  to  divert  attention 
from  themselves  and  their  actions. 

Annual  reports  are  not  the  com¬ 
plete  answer.  They  are.  liowever.  a 
giant  step  forward  in  the  eonthwing 
effort  for  the  pottle’s  right  to  know. 
The  Press  ia  proud  of  the  asaistance 
we  have  given  Bay  Crdlegc  and  the 
Intermediato  School  District  in  this 
effort.  _ 


About  a  year  ago,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ran 
an  article  by  Edwin  E.  Wuehle,  President  of 
Bay  de  Noc  Community  College  in  Escanaba, 
Michigan,  describing  how  the  press  is  used  by 
this  college  to  give  widespread  distribution  to 
its  annual  report.  David  A.  Rood,  editor  of  the 
Escanaba  Daily  Press,  wrote  in  an  editorial, 
"We  received  inquiries  from  fhe  Louisvilla 
Couriar-Journal,  Burlingfon  (Vf.)  Pree  Press, 
the  Springfiald  (Mass.)  Union,  Daily  News  and 
Sunday  Rnpublican,  ^e  Forest  Hills  (Ohio) 
Journal  and  others.  'How  can  our  governmental 
units  tell  their  story  the  same  way?'  they  asked." 


The  file  should  contain  75%  of  the  materi¬ 
al  you  will  need. 

It’s  a  good  idea  to  decide  on  the  cover 
very  early.  It  does  several  things,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  getting  it  out  of  the  way.  It  estab¬ 
lishes  whether  or  not  the  administration 
is  serious  about  the  theme.  If  they  want 
emphasis  on  students  and  insist  on  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  pipe-smoking  president  on  the 
front  page,  you  can  bet  they  never  wanted 
to  focus  on  the  student  in  the  first  place. 
If  you  like  to  live  dangerously,  you  might 
suggest  having  the  school’s  art  depart¬ 
ment  design  the  cover. 

If  you’ve  done  your  job  well,  you  should 
be  able  to  count  on  the  repeat  business  a 
year  later,  and  perhaps  you  will  convince 
other  governmental  units  such  as  the  city 
council,  county  board  of  supervisors,  or 
the  hospital,  library  and  recreation  boards 
that  it  might  be  to  their  advantage  to 
publish  similar  annual  reports. 

Check  to  see  if  there  is  a  law  which 
requires  those  units  of  govemment  to 
publish  one,  too.  If  there  is,  it’s  a  simple 
act  of  persuasion  to  convince  authorities, 
in  the  interest  of  informing  the  public,  to 
exceed  the  minimum  requirement.  If  there 
isn’t  such  a  law,  getting  one  passed  is  a 
worthwhile  legislative  goal  for  your  state 
association. 

In  addition  to  helping  public  institutions 
to  regain  some  of  their  loss  of  public 
trust,  you  should  be  able  to  show  a  profit. 
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1973 — An  unbelievable  year 


By  John  E.  O’Toole 

Ever  alert  to  developing  trends,  adver¬ 
tising  sought  to  make  its  own  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  annihilation  of  credibility  in 
1973.  While  I  like  to  feel  that  politicians 
are  the  only  surviving  genus  that  still 
believes  people  are  fatheads,  I’m  forced  to 
conclude  that  we  are  not  totally  recon¬ 
structed  within  our  own  ranks. 

I’m  not  referring  to  the  incomprehensi¬ 
ble.  If  I  were,  I  would  devote  this  entire 
memo  to  “There’s  a  lot  of  good  between 
Winston  and  should.”  I  would  offer  prizes 
of  great  worth  for  the  Rosetta  Stone  that 
would  unlock  the  mysteries  of  that  line 
for  me. 

But  I’m  talking,  rather,  about  the  unbe¬ 
lievable  in  the  hope  that,  by  examining 
some  of  these  curios  of  1973,  we  will  all 
avoid  their  like  in  1974  and  thereafter. 

Even  with  our  understanding  of  the 
persons  we’re  addressing  advanced  as  it 
was  in  1973,  even  knowing  what  a  lovably 
cynical  reader  was  on  the  other  side  of 
that  page,  U.S.  Steel  was  prompted  or 
advised  to  say  to  him,  “We’re  involved!” 

And  on  another  page  of  the  same  maga¬ 
zine,  our  chuckling  reader  encountered 
“Westinghouse  helps  make  it  happen.” 

The  touching  humility  that  prompted 
inserting  “helps”  in  that  headline  is  lost 
on  our  reader.  With  a  mumbled  expletive 
that  seems  to  have  something  to  do  with 
organic  fertilizer,  he  turns  the  page  and 
starts  reading  a  headline  that  talks  about 
him. 

It’s  even  more  tragic  when  what  is 
being  said  is  acceptable  enough  but  the 
way  it’s  said  pulverizes  any  platform  of 
credibility  on  which  it  might  have  been 
proffered.  For  example.  I’m  willing  to 
take  under  advisement  anything  the  Scott 
Paper  Company  might  want  to  tell  me 
about  their  towels.  But  when  they  elect  to 
inform  me  by  means  of  Mae  Questel,  a 
manic  old  character  actress,  and  preface 
it  all  with  “Never  fear.  Aunt  Bluebell’s 
here,”  I’ve  got  to  suspect  it’s  a  rip-off. 

The  same,  I  might  add,  holds  true  in 
respect  to  Howard  Cosell  and  Fruit  of  the 
Loom  underwear. 

1973  ended  with  perhaps  the  most  egre¬ 
gious  example  of  this  w'hen  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council,  taking  on  the  task  of  convinc¬ 
ing  Americans  that  the  fuel  crisis  was 
real  and  that  hoarding  or  excessive  use 
would  harm  us  collectively,  summed  it  all 
up  thusly:  “Don’t  be  fuelish.” 

Attacking  any  residual  credibility  with 
genuine  overkill,  they  had  the  messages 
delivered  by  an  actor  and  a  jock. 

An  aspect  of  this  problem  we  should 
bear  in  mind  is  that  credibility  can  be 
influenced  by  who  is  making  the  state¬ 
ment.  Zenith  can  talk  about  dependability 
because  it’s  a  fact  in  the  experience  of 
enough  people.  Sears  can  allude  to  good 
value  for  the  money  in  a  way  that  would 
get  another  retailer  laughed  out  of  town. 

But  to  make  an  advertising  statement 


(John  E.  O’Toole  is  president  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  advertising  agency.  He 
made  these  remarks  in  a  memorandum  to 
the  agency’s  employes  on  January  29.) 


for  a  product  that’s  directly  counter  to  the 
general  impression  people  have  of  that 
product  is  courting  incredulity,  to  say  the 
least. 

Yet  1973  treated  us  to  a  full-page  news¬ 
paper  ad  in  which  one  automobile  claimed 
better  gas  mileage  than  73  competitors, 
including  the  Mazda  RX  4  coupe. 

The  car?  The  Cadillac  Eldorado. 

Similarly,  the  island  of  St.  Croix  may 
not  be  the  most  hazardous  place  in  the 
world  for  a  well-heeled  Caucasian  to  ven¬ 
ture  into  these  days  but,  as  a  result  of 
recent  tragedies,  a  lot  of  people  think  so. 
Nevertheless  a  commercial  ran  referring 
to  the  “warm,  friendly  people”  of  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands. 

In  addition  to  what  is  said,  how  it’s  said 
and  by  whom  it’s  said,  credibility  can  be 
influenced  by  another  consideration:  to 
whom  it’s  said. 

This  occurred  to  me  recently  when,  as  a 
man  with  a  certain  partiality  to  the  mar¬ 
tini,  I  encountered  an  ad  that  informed 
me:  “White  Rum  and  Noilly  Prat  Ver¬ 
mouth.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  make  a 
smoother  martini.” 

Sure.  And  the  missing  18  and  a  half 
minutes  of  conversation  on  the  tape  was 
obliterated  by  the  dancing  feet  of  wee 
leprechauns. 

N.  W.  Ayer  publishes 
1974  Facts  Book 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son’s  sixth  annual  Media 
Facts  booklet  for  1974,  comprising  32  ta¬ 
bles  of  up-to-date  media /marketing  in¬ 
formation  in  hand  pocket  size  for  ready 
reference,  has  been  published  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

The  24-page  booklet  contains  12  tables 
of  new  data  this  year,  plus  new  informa¬ 
tion  columns  for  nine  other  tabulations 
of  data  on  population  projections,  demo¬ 
graphic  characteristics  of  households,  and 
speciflc  information  about  tv,  radio,  maga¬ 
zine,  newspaper,  outdoor  and  telephone 
directory  sidvertising. 

Ayer’s  Media  Facts  booklet  is  published 
primarily  for  use  by  the  agency’s  own 
personnel  and  its  clients. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  are  avail¬ 
able  for  sale  at  $2.50.  They  may  be  or¬ 
dered  through  Mr.  Hans  L.  Carstensen, 
Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President  and  Director  of 
Media  and  Research,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

• 

Wilkes-Barre  statement 

The  publishers  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Sunday  Independent  state  they  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing 
Company.  (E&P,  Nov.  17,  page  42). 

“We  have  no  reason  to  believe,”  they 
said,  “that  the  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing 
Company  has  done  anything  unfair  with 
respect  to  us  or  our  labor  relations.  The 
recently  published  suggestions  to  the  con¬ 
trary  were  incorrect.” 

EDITOR 


Energy  crisis  seen 
expanding  Car  Care 
supplements  in  ’74 

Last  year  approximately  1,000  U.  S. 
and  Canadian  newspapers  ran  special 
full-winter  car  care  supplements,  and  the 
number  is  expected  to  increase  this  year 
because  of  the  heightened  interest  in  auto¬ 
mobile  maintenance  resulting  from  the 
fuel  shortage,  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc.  reports. 

Metro  Associated  Services  which  pro¬ 
duces  and  distributes  a  semi-annual  news¬ 
paper  car  care  section  sponsored ,  by 
Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  anticipates 
that  a  record  number  of  newspapers  will 
run  its  new  spring-summer  edition.  Ap¬ 
proximately  800  newspapers  had  re¬ 
quested  the  new  supplement  before  it 
went  to  press,  Metro  said. 

The  increased  interest  in  car  care  is 
also  reflected  in  the  growth  of  auto  serv¬ 
ice  receipts.  In  1973,  revenues  of  automo¬ 
tive  service  establishments  are  estimated 
to  have  reached  $13.4  billion,  and  in  1974 
it  is  expected  that  industry  revenues  will 
increase  10%  to  $14.8  billion,  according  to 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Champion’s  new  spring-summer  “Car 
Care”  section  is  devoted  to  furnishing  ad¬ 
vice  and  information  on  how  motorists  can 
keep  their  cars  operating  eflSciently  dur¬ 
ing  the  energy  crisis.  It  stresses  the 
checks  and  adjustments  which  should  be 
made  by  motorists  and  service  people,  to 
“stretch”  the  mileage  delivered  by  every 
gallon  of  gasoline. 

The  12-page  publication,  which  can  be 
adapted  by  newspapers  to  build  their  own 
car  care  sections  or  editorial  features, 
offers  articles  on  the  care  of  engines,  car¬ 
buretors,  ignition  systems  and  tires.  A 
special  editorial  feature  discusses  how 
motorists  abroad  take  care  of  their  cars. 

Champion  offers  to  support  car  care 
sections  which  conform  with  its  published 
“ground  rules”  with  up  to  1,000  lines  of 
advertising. 

Metro  pointed  out  that  a  check  of  pub¬ 
lished  fall-winter  Car  Care  supplements 
last  year  indicated  that  the  average  news¬ 
paper  carried  tie-in  advertising  from  local 
firms  equal  to  more  than  eight  times  the 
lineage  placed  by  Champion. 

Richard  Kudner,  vicepresident,  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  for  Champion 
said:  “The  newspaper  is  the  best  possible 
medium  for  such  advertising  because  al¬ 
most  all  newspaper  readers  drive  cars  and 
all  of  them  want  to  have  their  cars  serv¬ 
iced  near  home.” 

Kudner  added  that  the  newspaper  is 
also  the  only  medium  which  “is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  place  so  complete  a  guide  to  the 
services  motorists  need,  in  the  hands  of 
car  drivers  when  they  need  it  most.” 


Publisher  appointed 

David  Marion,  city  editor  of  the 
Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times,  has  been  promoted 
to  publisher  of  the  Troy  (Ala.)  Messen¬ 
ger.  He  succeeds  Lamar  Benton,  who  was 
transferred  to  Bay  Minette  to  be  pres¬ 
ident  of  a  new  publishing  company  headed 
by  the  JFH  Corp. 
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What  makes 
mini  run? 

If  you  must  depend  daily  on  a  mini-computer 
production  system,  you  must  start  with  reliable 
hardware  and  proven  software.  And  then  you  need 
something  more. 

Service. 

That's  why  Composition  Systems,  Inc.  Installs  only 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation  PDP*-8's,  driven  by 
CSI's  own  powerful  software. 

Digital  Equipment  maintains  the  largest,  most 
experienced  service  organization  (over  70  different 
locations)  of  all  the  mini  manufacturers.  And  CSI  is 
the  only  systems  supplier  that  specializes  solely  in 
typesetting  systems,  typesetting  software.  We  know 
your  business  intimately,  understand  it  thoroughly. 

Let's  discuss  your  requirements.  We'll  recommend 
an  effective,  economical  PDP-8  configuration, arrange 
and  oversee  installation,  provide  mature  typesetting 
software  tailored  precisely  to  your  specific  needs,  and 
give  your  personnel  extensive  in-plant  training. 

And  we  assure  you  the  finest  after-installation  sup¬ 
port  in  the  industry.  For  hardware  and  software, both. 


Composition 
Systems  liic. 

. .  .software  makes  the  dilTerence. 

570  Taxter  Road  •  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 


Decision  is  still  out 
on  long-haired  adman 


By  Jeff  Mill 

A  decision  is  not  expected  before  sum¬ 
mer  in  a  case  brought  against  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  &  News  that  will  set  a 
precedent  for  cases  involving  newspapers 
setting  hair-length  and  other  grooming 
standards  for  employees. 

Other  cases,  including  a  suit  against  the 
Austin  (Tex.)  American  Statesman,  are 
being  held  up  pending  the  outcome  of 
deliberations  by  the  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  New  Orleans. 

The  action  grows  out  of  a  suit  filed 
against  the  Telegraph  by  Alan  Willing¬ 
ham.  In  1970,  he  had  applied  for  a  job 
as  an  advertising  layout  artist.  But  he 
was  turned  down  because  his  shoulder- 
length  hair  was  too  long. 

Women  allowed 

His  suit  contends  that  the  paper  made 
no  effort  to  regulate  the  length  of  women 
employees  hair,  and  that  to  do  so  for  men 
employees — or  potential  employees — was  a 
violation  of  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

The  title  deals  with  equal  employment 
opportunities,  and  prohibits  job  discrimi¬ 
nation  because  of  age,  sex,  religion  or 
race.  However,  there  is  a  significant  ex¬ 
emption  to  that  ban  that  does  permit 
some  forms  of  discrimination  if  there  is  a 
“bona  fide  occupational  qualification.” 

The  exemption  indicates  that  discrimi¬ 
nation  “on  the  grounds  of  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin”  is  permitted  where  such 
“bona  fide  occupational  qualifications”  do 
exist. 

Willingham  had  originally  lost  in  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Court,  but  on  appeal  to  a 
three-judge  panel  of  the  Circuit  Court,  he 
was  upheld  by  a  2-1  verdict. 

The  paper  then  appealed  for  an  en  banc 
hearing,  or  one  held  before  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Circuit  Court.  The  15  judges 
heard  the  case  some  three  weeks  ago,  but 
a  decision  is  not  expected  for  some  months 
because  of  the  continuing  backlog  of  cases 
before  the  Court. 

Either  side  in  the  suit  then  has  the 
option  of  appealing  the  decision  of  the 
Circuit  Court  to  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Wide  interest  in  case 

In  the  meantime,  courts  in  other  locales 
are  watching  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  with 
interest.  The  case  involving  the  Austin 
papers  is  being  held  up  pending  the  Ap¬ 
peals  court  decision.  The  Austin  case 
would  be  heard  in  a  District  covered  by 
the  Fifth  Circuit. 

In  explaining  the  background  of  the 
case  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  lawyer 
for  the  Macon  paper,  Edward  Sells,  Jr. 
said  that  Willingham  had  originally  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  job  as  a  pressman  in  1969. 

He  was  turned  down  then  because  the 
paper  said  it  believed  his  longish  hair 
represented  a  health  and  safety  hazard. 
When  he  reapplied  in  1970,  external 
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forces  had  taken  a  hand  in  the  situation. 

Sells  said  a  rock  festival  had  been  held 
near  Macon  three  weeks  before  Willing¬ 
ham  applied  for  the  artist  job.  Sells  de¬ 
scribed  Macon  as  “fairly  conservative  nor¬ 
mally,”  but  that  after  the  festival,  “Our 
dander  was  up.” 

Sells  added,  “Any  personnel  manager 
who  hired  an  applicant  with  shoulder- 
length  hair  in  the  wake  of  that  concert 
would  have  to  have  been  off  his  rocker.” 
He  said  townspeople  had  been  upset  by 
“blatant  displays  of  nudity  and  filth.” 

Willingham,  however,  filed  an  appeal 
with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission,  allegedly  discrimination. 
Over  a  year  later,  an  EEOC  field  investi¬ 
gator  looked  into  the  charges  and  made  a 
preliminary  reporting  agreeing  with 
Willingham. 

He  then  moved  to  file  a  suit  in  District 
Court,  in  December,  1971.  The  Court  re¬ 
turned  its  verdict  in  May,  1972,  finding 
for  the  paper,  and  against  Willingham. 

Paper  is  overruled 

In  June,  1973,  however,  the  three-judge 
panel  which  had  heard  the  case  on  appeal, 
overturned  the  lower  court  decision  and 
agreed  with  Willingham.  It  found  the  pa¬ 
per  in  violation  of  Title  VII. 

The  Telegraph  then  moved  for  the 
granting  of  the  en  banc  hearing,  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals  met  January  14,  1974  to 
hear  arguments.  The  two  lawyers  involved 
in  the  Austin  American-Statesman  case 
also  appeared  in  New  Orleans.  Both  filed 
briefs  as  amicus  curiae,  or  friends  of  the 
court. 

The  Austin  case  is  different  from  the 
Macon  case  in  that  the  plantiff,  William 
Becker,  was  already  at  work  for  the  pa¬ 
per  when  he  was  discharged  for  failing  to 
comply  with  the  paper’s  grooming  stan¬ 
dards.  Becker  had  been  employed  as  a 
copy  editor  on  the  city  desk  for  over  a 
year,  from  April,  1971  to  October,  1972, 
when  he  was  discharged. 

Becker  also  filed  an  initial  appeal  with 
the  EEOC.  It  was  unable  to  conduct  a  full 
investigation,  according  to  Becker’s  law¬ 
yer,  James  Simons,  because  of  a  backlog 
of  some  70,000  cases  nation-wide. 

But  after  a  preliminary  examination  of 
the  issues  in  the  case,  the  EEOC  sug¬ 
gested  to  Becker  that  he  go  ahead  with 
his  suit.  (The  Civil  Rights  Act  requires 
that  the  EEOC  make  an  investigation  and 
recommendation  before  any  suit  charging 
Title  VII  violations  can  be  instituted.) 

Grooming  code  dropped 

After  his  suit  was  filed,  Becker  was 
advised  that  the  grooming  code  had  been 
abandoned,  and  that  he  could  be  reinstated 
at  his  old  job.  Becker  declined  the  offer. 
But  his  lawyer,  Simons,  maintains  the 
offer  of  reinstatement  was  an  admission 
of  liability.  James  George,  the  paper’s 
lawyer  denied  this.  The  case  now  turns  on 


this  legal  question. 

There  is  almost  no  precedent  for  law¬ 
yers  in  hair-length  cases  to  look  to.  Only 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Washington, 
D.C.  has  previously  handled  a  similar 
case.  Its  decision  is  not  a  clear-cut 
precedent  for  the  Willingham  case. 

In  Macon,  the  paper  is  arguing  that  sex 
is  not  a  key  to  the  regulation  of  hair 
length  for  employees.  According  to  Sells, 
the  paper  feels  it  has  a  “unilateral  right 
to  prescribe  grooming  standards.” 

He  added  that  long  hair  was  “only  one 
of  the  reasons”  Willingham  was  not 
hired.  But  he  readily  conceded  it  was  the 
only  reason  given.  Willingham  is  asking 
in  his  suit  that  the  paper  give  him  a  job, 
and  back  wages  from  the  time  he  original¬ 
ly  applied  as  layout  artist. 

Paper’s  arguments 

The  paper  contends  that  long-haired 
employees  would  be  resented  by  the  popu¬ 
lace.  In  particular,  since  Willingham 
would  have  been  employed  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  he  woul4  have  met  regu¬ 
larly  with  local  advertisers  and  store  own¬ 
ers. 

The  paper  contends  that  the  long-haired 
employee  would  be  “a  detriment  to  the 
company’s  interests.”  It  is  seeking  to  per¬ 
suade  the  court  that  as  such,  hair  length 
falls  in  the  category  of  “bona  fide  occupa¬ 
tional  qualification.” 

The  nearest  competitor  of  the  76,015 
morning/evening  Telegraph  and  News  is 
the  Warner  Robbins  Sun,  a  10,221  evening 
paper,  some  15  miles  away. 

Sells  said  the  hair  question  is  “a  right 
live  issue.”  He  added,  “There  are  probably 
40  or  50  cases  around  the  country  waiting 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision.” 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  only 
on  hair  cases  involving  school  grooming 
regulations.  These  were  cases  involving 
Fourteenth  Amendment  violations,  howev¬ 
er.  The  Court  ruled  high  schools  can  regu¬ 
late  hair  length,  but  colleges  cannot. 

• 

Hertz  uses  newspapers 
for  fuel  crisis  ads 

Business  travelers  have  to  get  to  where 
they  do  business,  and  the  Hertz  Corp. 
“expects  to  have  sufficient  fuel  available” 
to  meet  these  customer’s  car  rental  needs 
during  the  energy  crisis. 

Hertz  is  using  daily  newspaper  ads  to 
communicate  this  message  to  inform  its 
business  clients  that  they  will  continue  to 
get  “top  consideration  from  Hertz,  as  they 
always  have,”  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc.  reports. 

The  ad  campaign,  calling  for  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  over  $115,000  will  run  in  23 
newspapers  in  21  major  markets  on  Janu¬ 
ary  10.  Full  page  black  and  white  ads  will 
have  the  headline:  “What  will  Hertz  do  to 
make  sure  you  get  a  car  and  get  where 
you’re  going  during  the  fuel  crisis?” 

According  to  Frank  A.  Olson,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Hertz  rent-a-car  division:  “There  is  a 
growing  need  for  marketers  of  all  kinds 
to  inform  their  customers  of  how  they 
stand  during  these  times  of  shortages. 
Because  it  is  basically  an  information 
medium.  Hertz  chose  the  newspaper  to 
relay  this  message  to  its  customers.” 
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Photo  by  Bill  Stahl 


Photo  opportunities  like  this  don't  wait  around.  Especially 
if  your  photographers  are  stuck  in  the  darkroom.  Kodak  can  add 
hours  of  important  time  to  your  photo  coverage.  And  that  means 
more  of  those  pictures  that  make  your  newspaper  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  more  interesting,  more  saleable.  There's  a  complete  line  of 
Kodak  products  to  cut  time  and  effort.  The  Kodak  Ektamatic 
processor,  model  214-K,  for  example,  gives  stabilized,  finished 
prints  in  15  seconds.  A  Kodak  rapid  color  processor  that  produces 
Ektacolor  prints  in  only  5  minutes.  Ask  your  pho¬ 
tographer  how  many  pictures'  worth  of  time  Kodak 
products  can  save.  Or,  to  get  the  complete  picture, 
use  the  coupon  or  call  your  dealer. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company  2-36 

Dept.  412-L,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 

Please  send  me  the  booklet,  "The  Best  Impression 
You  Can  Make,"  describing  the  complete  line  of 
Kodak  professional  photographic  products  for  news¬ 
papers. 

Name  - 


Company  . 


City. 


Photography  -  The  best  impiesskMi  you  can  make. 


i.. 


state _ Zip 
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Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

BURYCVG  SOME  SALES  MYTHS 


Selling  is  presumably  the  name  of  the 
game  in  the  newspaper  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Alas,  too  frequently  selling 
takes  a  back  seat  to  servicing  which  is  a 
euphemism  for  picking  up  copy.  Who’s  at 
fault? 

Drawing  from  40  years  of  sitting  in  the 
back  row  as  a  salesman  at  a  Union  Car¬ 
bide  division’s  sales  meeting  and  later  as 
Eastern  Salesmanager,  leading  the  meet¬ 
ings,  Sam  Susser  shatters  more  than  a 
few  ancient  shibboleths  in  his  new  book, 
“The  Truth  About  Selling”  (Paul  S. 
Eriksson,  Inc.  N.Y.  $5.95).  Susser,  who 
managed  to  earn  his  bread  and  butter 
selling  for  one  company  for  most  of  his 
career  looks  back  from  retirement  to 
years  of  frustration  which  afflicted  him 
and  his  fellow  salesmen  and  fingers  the 
major  culprit  in  retarding  sales — sales 
management ! 

What  sales  management  teaches  sales¬ 
men  draws  the  greatest  fire  from  Susser. 
“What  they  teach  him,”  he  says,  “are  a 
host  of  hypocracies  which  unfit  him  for  his 
task.  They  tell  him  a  buyer  is  a  good 
person,  clutching  money  in  his  hands,  and 
a  seller  needs  but  to  understand  his  wants 
first,  and  then  separate  him  from  his 
money.”  If  he  doesn’t  buy,  “.  .  .  the  seller 
has  failed  to  convey  to  him  that  he  loves 
him,  understands  his  needs,  is  ready  to  let 
some  of  hi^  own  blood  for  some  of  the 
buyer’s  moPey.” 

Susser  ntaintains  it  would  help  the 
salesman  better  equip  himself  for  the 
economic  battle  if  the  buyer  were  cast  in 
his  true  role  where  “the  buyer  becomes 
crafty  and  greedy,  a  liar  and  a  cheat, 
cruel  and  relentless  as  he  seeks  advant¬ 
age.” 

Another  major  morsel  in  sales  manage¬ 
ment’s  training  arsenal  that  Susser 
chokes  on  is  the  requirement  that  sales¬ 
men  must  display  enthusiasm.  “No  intelli¬ 
gent  buyer  is  infiuenced  by  the  phony 
charade  of  puppy  dog  enthusiasm  and 
toothy  friendliness.  There  is  no  item,”  he 
notes  sourly,  “that  will  repel  a  mature 
buyer  as  quickly  as  ‘enthusiasm’.”  It’s  far 
better  to  have  a  grasp  of  his  product  and 
the  customer’s  need  and  come  up  with 
useful  information  and  right  prices,  Sus¬ 
ser  holds. 

Which  newspaper  space  salesman  or 
phone  room  solicitor  hasn’t  had  it 
drummed  into  him  that  the  surest  way  to 
success  is  to  make  more  calls.  Sales  man¬ 
agement  has  traditionally  held  that  the 
law  of  averages  works  in  favor  of  the 
salesman  who  in  energetically  on  the  run — 
pushing  more  doorbells.  Susser’s  evalua¬ 
tion  of  salesmen’s  productivity  shows 
there  is  little  relationship  between  sales 
volume  and  the  number  of  calls  the  sales¬ 
man  makes.  He  claims  management  can’t 
set  a  daily  norm  for  all  salesmen  and  hold 
them  to  such  a  standard.  Some  will  thrive 
on  fewer  calls  of  high  caliber  while  others 
may  have  to  depend  upon  the  law  of  aver¬ 
ages. 

Susser  who  blends  his  acerbity  with  wit 
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has  turned  out  a  highly  readable  book 
which,  by  laying  bare  some  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  and  by  now  almost  automatic  man¬ 
agement  techniques,  can  prove  construc¬ 
tive,  if  only  because  it  suggests  a  re- 
evaluation  of  day  to  day  practices.  And 
while  he  lunges  at  some  of  sales  manage¬ 
ment’s  hidebound  theories,  he  maintains  a 
few  of  his  own.  In  fact  the  one  conviction 
he  seems  to  cherish  above  all  others,  that 
there  is  an  ineffable  mystique  about  sell¬ 
ing;  that  salesmen  are  born  and  cannot 
be  made,  probably  explains  a  good  part  of 
his  skepticism  about  sales  management. 

This  writer  has  seen  many  examples  of 
properly  motivated  and  well  trained  intro¬ 
verts  both  on  the  telephone  in  classified 
and  as  outside  display  salesmen,  gradually 
lose  their  fears,  gain  confidence  and  make 
fine,  consistent  selling  scores.  The  old 
days  of  desk  pounders  and  lapel  grabbers 
who  may  well  have  had  to  be  born  with 
such  a  personality,  do  not  meet  today’s 
sophisticated  selling  standards  particular¬ 
ly  in  advertising  sales  where  a  based  un¬ 


In  response  to  a  question,  I  have  done 
some  research  on  the  use  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  sine  qua  non,  and  find  that  even  in 
authoritative,  carefully  selected  examples 
it  tends  to  be  used  rather  elastically  in 
the  general  sense  of  that  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  or  essential.  That  is  to  say,  there 
is  no  effort  to  confine  it  strictly  to  its 
literal  meaning,  usually  translated  into 
English  as  without  which  nothing  (pre¬ 
cisely,  without  which  not). 

Take,  for  example,  the  illustration  in 
the  Random  House  Dictionary:  “Her 
presence  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  every 
social  event.”  Similar  ones  are  to  be  found 
on  every  hand:  “Literacy  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  education;  “Wind  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  sailboating.” 

Here  are  some  examples  going  back  to 
the  turn  of  the  century : 

From  the  Century  Dictionary:  “Publi¬ 
cation  is  a  sine  qua  non  condition  for  the 
generation  of  literature.” 

From  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary: 

“You  are  not  the  efficient  cause  or  sine 
qua  non.” 

“My  mother  agreed  with  her  marriage 
maker,  her  sine  qua  non. 

From  Webster  III: 

“Wider-spaced  patterns  are  sine  qtia 
non  in  men’s  fashions.” 

“The  sine  qua  non  is  that  the  star  shall 
appear  bright  enough  to  give  a  measura¬ 
ble  spectrum.” 

“This  book  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  Mill 
scholars.” 

Of  the  eight  current  dictionaries  of  us¬ 
age,  only  three  have  entries  for  sine  qua 
non.  The  Evanses  call  it  a  cliche,  but  they 
are  unrestrained  in  the  use  of  this  criti¬ 
cism.  In  my  opinion,  sine  qua  non  is  not 

EDITOR 


derstanding  not  only  of  his  medium,  but 
of  economics,  psychology  and  even  sociolo¬ 
gy  have  a  bearing  on  sales  effectiveness. 

While  one  may  pick  a  few  such  holes  in 
Susser’s  forthright  pronouncements,  if  I 
were  a  salesmanager  I’d  want  to  be  sure 
to  read  “The  Truth  About  Selling”  before 
my  salesmen  did. 

• 

Suburban  Michigan 
weekbes  merged 

Synercom  Communications  Corp.,  East 
Lansing  publishers  has  merged  with  Ob¬ 
server  Newspapers  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  newly  formed  Suburban  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  is  the  successor  company  to 
Synercom  Communications  Corp.,  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspapers  of  Mich,  and  Observer 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Philip  H.  Power,  president  of  the  Ob¬ 
server  group  and  Henry  M.  Hogan  Jr. 
who  headed  Synercom  and  Suburban 
Newspapers  will  be  co-publishers  of  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  area  newspapers. 

Suburban  (Communications  Corp.  will 
include  4  weeklies  with  a  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  22,000  in  East  Lansing,  and  11 
editions  called  Observer  &  Eccentric  to  be 
consolidated  from  7  Observer  papers  in 
Livonia,  Mich,  and  5  Eccentric  papers  in 
Birmingham,  Mich. 


widely  enough  known  so  that  it  could  be  a 
cliche. 

Fowler  deals  only  with  its  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  He  prescribes  the  long  i,  which  is 
British  practice.  Some  American  diction¬ 
aries  give  this  pronunciation,  but  Webster 
does  not.  Random  House  ascribes  it  to 
England. 

Flesch  says  English  is  preferable  to 
Latin,  and  in  general  this  is  good  advice. 
Experts  on  usage  tend  to  concur  in  en¬ 
couraging  the  use  of  English  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  foreign  terms  when  an  exact  En¬ 
glish  equivalent  is  available. 

Whether  the  definite  or  indefinite  article 
(the  or  a)  should  be  used  with  sine  qua 
non  depends  on  the  sense  intended;  that  is 
to  say,  whether  the  w'riter  intends  to  say 
that  the  condition  so  described  is  the  only 
indispensable,  or  one  of  two  or  more  indis- 
pensables.  It  will  be  noted  that  both  the 
definite  and  the  indefinite  article  appear 
in  the  quoted  examples. 

Wayward  Words 

After  this  ponderous  discussion,  it  may 
be  well  to  have  some  fun  with  a  couple  of 
limericks  that  appeared  some  time  ago  in 
the  UPI  Reporter,  having  been  dredged 
up  from  the  memory  of  Doc  Quigg : 

She  frowned  and  called  him  Mr. 

Because  in  sport  he  kr. 

And  so  in  spite 
That  very  night 

This  Mr.  kr.  sr. 

When  you  think  of  hosts  without  No. 

Who  are  slain  by  the  deadly  cuco. 

It’s  quite  a  mistake 
Of  such  food  to  partake 

It  results  in  a  permanent  slo. 
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Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


WITHOUT  WHICH  NOTHING 
(No.  479) 


For  39  years,  newspaper  promotion,  public  relations  and  research 
executives  have  submitted  their  outstanding  efforts  in  E&P’s 
annual  promotion  contest.  The  awards  have  added  to  the  prestige 
and  importance  of  promotion  and  the  promotion  executive  within 
the  newspaper  community.  The  exhibit  of  winners  and  other 
entries  at  the  INPA  conference  provides  an  interchange  of  pro¬ 
motion  ideas  and  techniques. 

This  year,  a  first  prize  and  certificate  of  merit  will  be  awarded 
in  13  classifications,  and  in  two  circulation  categories.  An  entry 


fee  of  $5  per  entry  is  required  in  all  classifications,  except  for 
films  and  radio  and  television  commercials,  which  carries  a  $10 
entry  fee.  Checks  for  entry  fees  should  be  made  payable  to  Editor 
&  Publisher.  All  entries  and  entry  fees  should  be  sent  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  Promotion  Contest,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022,  to  arrive  before  the  deadline  of  March  29.  Judging  will  be 
held  in  New  York,  and  winners  and  other  entries  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  INPA  Conference  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  19-22,  1974. 
Entries  must  carry  official  entry  blanks.  Please  read  the  competi¬ 
tion  rules  carefully  before  submitting  your  entries. 


COMPETITION  RULES.  GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  CLASSIFICATIONS' 


GENERAL  RULES. 
INFORMATION 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper,  news¬ 
paper  group  or  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firm  for  a  newspaper 
or  group  of  newspapers,  during 
the  calendar  year  1973. 

In  all  instances,  entries  must  be 
labeled  with  official  entry  blanks, 
or  reproduction  of  an  entry  blank, 
indicating  name  of  newspaper, 
category  entered,  circulation  group 
(over  100,000;  under  100,000), 
and  the  name  of  person  submit¬ 
ting  the  entry.  Each  entry  should 
carry  a  brief  explanation  and  re¬ 
sults — when  they  can  be  docu¬ 
mented.  $5  entry  fee,  per  entry, 
required  except  for  some  classifi¬ 
cations  which  have  a  fee  of  $10 
per  entry.  Description;  NO  EN¬ 
TRIES  MAY  EXCEED  18  BY  24 
INCHES.  Keep  exhibits  simple 
and  avoid  excessive  decoration. 
Ship  all  entries,  prepaid,  to  ar¬ 
rive  no  later  than  March  29,  1974 
to  assure  arrival  for  judging.  No 
collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned,  ex¬ 
cept  as  otherwise  noted.  Entries 
exhibited  at  the  INPA  conference 
may  be  picked  up  after  the  con¬ 
ference.  Continuing  themes  or 
programs  that  have  won  first 
prizes  in  the  past  two  consecutive 
years  will  not  be  eligible  in  the 
1973  competition. 

Awards  shall  consist  of  a  First 
Prize  and  Certificate  of  Merit 
in  each  category,  and  circulation 
group. 


COMPETITION 

CLASSIFICATIONS: 

1.  Circulation/Editorial  Promo¬ 
tion,  in-paper  advertising: 
Entries  to  consist  of  advertis¬ 
ing  published  in  the  newspaper 
during  1973  to  promote  circu¬ 
lation  or  readership.  Submit 
actual  tearpages  or  news¬ 
print  proofs  mounted  on  18- 
by-24-inch  white  board.* 

2.  Advertising  Promotion,  in¬ 
paper  advertising:  Entries  to 
consist  of  advertising  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspaper  during 
1973  to  promote  classified  or 
display  advertising.  Submit 
actual  tearpages  or  newsprint 
proofs  mounted  on  l8-by-24- 
inch  white  board.* 

3.  Trade  Paper  Advertising:  En¬ 
tries  to  consist  of  up  to  12 
advertisements  published  in 
trade  papers  (magazines)  dur¬ 
ing  1973.  Submit  tearpages  or 
proofs,  mounted  on  boards 
not  to  exceed  l8-by-24-inches.* 

4.  Radio  Promotion:  Entries  to 
consist  of  1973  tapes  of  radio 
spots,  either  reel-to-reel  or 
cassette,  used  to  promote 
newspaper  circulation  (reader- 
ship)  or  advertising.  Each 
entry  to  consist  of  a  single 
spot  or  campaign  of  not  more 
than  six  commercials  on  a 
single  subject.  ($10  per  entry 
fee  required  for  fhh  c/ossi/i- 
cafion.) 

5.  Television  promotion:  Entries 
to  consist  of  film  or  videotape 
of  1973  television  spots,  used 
to  promote  newspaper  circu¬ 


lation  (readership)  or  adver¬ 
tising.  Each  entry  to  consist  of 
a  single  spot  or  campaign  of 
not  more  than  six  commercials 
on  a  single  subject  (i.e.,  circu¬ 
lation,  classified,  etc.)  ($10 
fee  per  entry  required  for  fhit 
classifi  cation.) 

6.  Outdoor/ Poster  promotion: 
Entries  to  consist  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  painted  bulletins  or 
outdoor  billboards,  actual  ex¬ 
amples  of  transit  advertising, 
rack  cards  or  other  posters 
used  to  promote  newspapers 
during  1973.  Entries  limited  to 
up  to  six  examples. 

7.  Direct  Mail  Promotion:  En¬ 
tries  to  consist  of  mail  cam¬ 
paigns  to  promote  newspaper 
classified  or  display  advertis¬ 
ing  during  1973,  exclusive  of 
market  data  booklets,  files  or 
brochures.  Submit  in  conveni¬ 
ent  form,  either  on  l8-by-24- 
inch  white  board,*  or  in  scrap¬ 
books. 

8.  Market  Data  Folders:  Entries 
to  consist  of  booklets,  files, 
brochures  containing  data 
and  facts  on  the  newspaper 
and  its  market,  for  1973  sell¬ 
ing.  Submit  in  portfolio  form, 
unmounted. 

9.  Newspaper  Research:  Report 
of  research  study  on  news¬ 
paper  readership,  usage,  in¬ 
cluding  methodology,  sample 
information,  prepared  for  or 
by  a  newspaper  during  1973, 
for  either  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation  or  management  use. 
Submit  in  booklet  form. 


10.  Circulation  Carrier  Promotion: 
Entries  to  consist  of  1973  pro¬ 
motion  activities  —  contests, 
trips,  recruiting,  etc.,  —  di¬ 
rected  to  the  newspaper's 
own  carrier  and  sales  organi¬ 
zations;  submitted  in  scrap¬ 
book  form. 

11.  Public  Relations/Community 
Service:  Entries  to  consist  of 
promotional  material  only,  in¬ 
cluding  editorial  material)  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  or  publicize 
a  public  relations,  community 
service  activity  or  special 
event  performed  by  a  news¬ 
paper  or  newspaper  group 
during  1973.  Submit  in  scrap¬ 
book  form. 

12.  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom — 
Entries  to  consist  of  descrip¬ 
tions,  supportive  material, 
publications  and/or  programs 
working  with  students  and/or 
educators.  Submit  in  scrap¬ 
book  form. 

13.  Newspaper-sponsored  films: 
Motion  picture  films  produced 
by  or  for  a  newspaper's  pro¬ 
motional  or  public  relations 
use  during  1973,  for  showing 
to  advertisers,  educators,  stu¬ 
dents,  community  groups,  or 
organizations,  or  for  use  as 
documentary  television  pro¬ 
grams.  ($10  fee  per  entry  re¬ 
quired  for  fhit  clastification.) 
*lf  ads  or  promotion  pieces 
are  less  than  full-page  site, 
more  than  one  exhibit  may  be 
mounted  on  each  18  x  24-inch 
board  (Classifications  1,  2, 
3  and  7). 


Survey  finds  few  ad  cutbacks 
planned  by  food  store  chains 


The  number  of  food  retailers  who  plan 
to  expand  their  advertising  budgets  this 
year  is  nearly  six  times  greater  than 
those  who  expect  to  cutback,  according  to 
a  survey  by  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc. 

The  Bureau  reported  that  40%  of  the 
respondents  to  the  survey  intend  to  do 
more  food  advertising  in  1974  as  com¬ 
pared  to  7%  who  said  they  would  adver¬ 
tise  less.  The  balance  of  those  answering 
the  question  said  the  ad  budgets  will  re¬ 
main  unchanged. 

The  Bureau  report  summarized  the 
responses  of  101  food  retailers.  The  typi¬ 
cal  chain  in  the  study  had  74  stores,  sales 
of  $169.5  million,  and  an  ad  budget  of  $1.5 
million. 


Top  medium 

All  of  the  respondents  use  newspaper 
advertising,  91%  use  radio,  82%  television, 
and  75%  direct  mail.  However,  newspa¬ 
pers  get  62%  of  the  typical  ad  budget, 
almost  six  times  as  much  as  televi- 
sion(ll%).  Direct  mail  and  radio  each  get 
6%  of  the  typical  ad  budget,  the  survey 
revealed. 

The  expenditures  by  product  categories 
for  advertising  space  in  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  follow  product  sales.  They  also 
show  a  new  emphasis  on  non-foods.  Dry 
groceries  account  for  the  largest  part  of 
newspaper  space  usage  with  38  Follow¬ 
ing  are  meat  (27%),  produce  (10%), 
dairy  (6%)  and  non-foods  and  health  and 
beauty  aids  (6%).  Premiums,  stamps  and 
promotions  represent  4%  of  newspaper 
space  usage. 

In  addition  to  their  basic  newspaper 
advertising,  a  significant  proportion  of  re¬ 
tailers  also  ran  special  category  newspa¬ 
per  promotions  in  the  past  six  months. 
Fifty  three  percent  (53%)  of  the  food 
retailers  ran  special  newspaper  ads  on 
premiums,  stamps  and  other  promotions. 
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Special  promotions  for  meat  were  run  by 
51%  of  the  food  retailers.  Thirty  six  per¬ 
cent  (36%)  of  the  retailers  ran  special 
promotions  for  non-foods  and  health  and 
beauty  aids.  Other  special  category  news¬ 
paper  promotions  were  for  produce 
(26%),  dry  groceries  (18%)  and  daily 
(8%). 


Best  food  days 

The  food  retailers  generally  stated  that 
they  advertise  in  newspapers  two  to  three 
days  a  week.  The  most  popular  days  are: 
Wednesday,  72%;  Thursday,  54%,  and 
Monday,  42%. 

The  survey  also  found  that  food  re¬ 
tailers  run  an  average  of  more  than  2.4 
pages  of  advertising  a  week  in  the  news¬ 
paper  which  they  use  the  most  frequently 
in  their  major  market.  Four  out  of  five  or 
81%  run  two  pages  or  more  of  advertising 
and  about  one  out  of  five  or  18%  run  four 
or  more  pages. 

Fifty  out  of  the  101  respondents  ran 
special  inserts  in  the  past  six  months.  Of 
those  who  used  any  inserts,  the  median 
number  used  was  six,  and  20%  of  the 
retailers  used  more  than  10. 

Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  respondents 
(64%)  said  they  had  changed  major  copy 
or  theme  appeals  in  their  ads  during  the 
past  year.  Reasons  for  changing  were: 
newspaper  headlines  on  prices  and  short¬ 
ages,  77%;  consumer  issues  59%;  a 
change  to  low  discount  price  programs, 
28%. 


Ad  cutbacks  predicted 
by  Kodak’s  ad  director 

It’s  almost  certain  that  the  patterns  of 
advertising  will  change  in  response  to  the 
new  economy  ...  an  economy  where  indi¬ 
viduals  are  no  longer  able  to  use  and 
waste  resources  any  way  they  please,  an 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive  told  the  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Association  of  Industrial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  January  22. 

“As  at  the  end  of  any  era,  there  is  a  lot 
of  uncertainty  about  what’s  coming  next,” 
William  K.  Pedersen  said.  “The  effects  of 
the  energy  shortage,  and  of  shortages  in 
materials  are  just  not  known.  And  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  uncertainty  is 
keen  in  advertising,  where  forecasts  are 
tricky  even  when  there’s  nothing  to  worry 
about  at  all.” 

Pedersen,  an  assistant  vicepresident 
and  director  of  advertising  and  promotion 
for  Kodak,  went  on  to  point  out  that  some 
firms  can  be  expected  to  increase  advertis¬ 
ing  to  counter  falling  demand. 

“But,  I  should  think  even  more  firms 
can  be  expected  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
their  ad  budgets  in  an  era  where  compet¬ 
ing  costs,  especially  energy  costs,  are  ris¬ 
ing  sharply,”  Pedersen  said. 


North  Penn  Reporter  # 


Lonsdale 

instolls 

mayor 


Wholesale  prices 
near  new  heights 

Fronconia  joins 
higher  lax  path 


rime  change  prompts  safety  effort 


NEW  LOOK — This  is  the  new  format  of  the 
North  Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale,  Pa.  daily  of 
18,000  circulation,  which  adopted  the  six-column 
layout  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Also  new 
are  the  down-style  heads  and  the  head  type.  In¬ 
side,  The  Reporter's  woman's  page  is  now 
entitled  "Living." 


Secret  Witness 
results  praised 
by  police  chief 

The  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Preds-Telegram  Secret  Witness  program 
has  had  “dramatic  results,”  according  to 
city  editor  Lee  Craig.  Twenty  criminal 
suspects  have  been  arrested  since  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  started  in  June,  1972. 

Arrests  resulting  from  Secret  Witness 
tips  include  four  murder  suspects,  four 
robbery  suspects,  and  12  fugitives  from 
justice.  Rewards  for  information  leading 
to  fugitive  apprehension  were  paid  at  the 
time  of  capture.  In  all  other  cases,  re¬ 
wards  were  contingent  on  conviction. 

“The  Secret  Witness  program  is  a  high¬ 
ly  effective  weapon  against  crime  and  a 
service  to  the  community  that  has  proved 
itself  beyond  all  expectations,”  Long 
Beach  Police  Chief  William  J.  Mooney 
said. 

Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  Peter  J. 
Pitchless  added  that  the  program  has 
been  an  outstanding  success  “devoted  to 
our  mutual  concern,  the  control  of  crime.” 

The  Independent,  Press-Telegram  pub¬ 
lishes  selected  summaries  of  10  cases  in 
which  specified  rewards  are  offered  each 
Thursday  and  Sunday.  However,  the 
newspaper  maintains  that  rewards  are 
paid  Tor  arrest  and  conviction  in  any  case 
involving  a  major  crime,  whether  it  is 
listed  in  the  summary  or  not. 

Eligibility  for  the  Long  Beach  paper’s 
program  requires  thut  the  information  be 
given  first  to  Secret  Witness  before  the 
police  or  any  other  agency. 
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Suddenly  your 
nSOsparkles 


Your  11 30  computer  can  do  more  for  you 
Lots  more. 

Make  It  work  harder  By  using  SunCom  s 
remarkable  new  text-editing  and  type¬ 
setting  systems,  software  and  hardware 
that  make  maximum  use  of  the  1130 

Modular  turnkey  software  provides 
text  editing  and  correction,  hyphenation 
and  justification,  display  and  classified 
ad  applications 

Our  systems  also  feature  input  compati¬ 
bility  with  TCP,  PCMP  and  FDP 

Simultaneous  input/output 

And  on-line  video  display  terminals, 
OCR.  wire  service,  proofprinters.  photo¬ 
typesetters  (yours  or  ours) 

We  II  design  a  system  specifically  for 
you  Install  it.  And  back  it  with  all  the 
support  you  want,  when  you  want  it 
From  the  most  skilled  systems  analysts, 
engineers  and  programmers  in  the 
business  The  advantage  of  single 
vendor  responsibility. 

Your  1130  will  do  more  for  you 
With  help  from  SunCom 


SunCom 

Systems 

Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp 

A  575  Underhill  Boulevard 
•  ^  Syosset,  New  York  11 791 

(516)921-4300 


Exciting  New  Combination 


One  A.D.I _ One  Newspaper  Buy! 

With  Three  Great  Connecticut  Newspapers. 


The  new  advertising  rate  for  the  New  Haven  Register-Journal  Courier, 
Hartford  Times  combination  makes  reaching  the  high  income  homes 
in  the  Hartford-New  Haven  A.D.I.  more  economical  than  ever. 

To  learn  more  about  this  new  combination,  contact: 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  COMPANY 


Now,  three  top  newspapers  sold  as  a  single  unit.  Now, 
with  just  a  single  buy,  advertisers  can  cover  the  only 
A.D.I.  in  Connecticut  ...  the  second  largest  A.D.I.  in 
New  England. 

THE  HARTFORD -NEW  HAVEN  A.D.I. 

8.25  Billion  in  Income 
4.50  Billion  in  Retail  Sales 

In  population  20th  largest  in  the  country,  21st  in  Households. 


This  new  combination  can  reach  more  households  than  any  other 
single  newspaper  buy  in  the  5-county  Hartford-New  Haven  A.D.I. 
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EVENING  — SUNDAY 


Journal-Courier 

MORNING 
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EVENING—  SUNDAY 


Now  Represented  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company 


Two  editorial  changes  announced  by  the 
Fond  du  Lae  (Wis.)  Reporter:  Tony 
Leon,  from  area  editor  to  city  editor,  and 
Robert  L.  Sommerfeldt,  from  city  editor 
to  area  editor. 

*  *  * 

Louis  Uchitelle  has  been  named  spe¬ 
cial  projects  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press.  He  joined  AP  in  1957,  and  has 
served  as  chief  of  the  AP  San  Juan  bu¬ 
reau,  chief  of  Caribbean  services,  and 
chief  of  the  Buenos  Aires  bureau. 

*  «  * 

Dan  Hall,  personnel  director  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star,  is  one  of 
77  Florida  executives  on  Governor  Reubin 
Askew’s  Management  and  Efficiency 
Study  Commission. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Allen,  Jr. — named  director  of 
the  operations  division  of  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel  Star  Companies.  He  was 
formerly  an  analyst  for  Martin  Marietta 
Corp. 

*  *  * 

Albert  Coombes,  former  CBS-tv 
writer  and  producer,  heads  a  newly- 
opened  Los  Angeles  bureau  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Enquirer.  The  bureau  will  cover 
the  whole  West  Coast  for  news,  person¬ 
ality  and  photographic  features. 

*  * 

Fred  Foutz,  formerly  city  circulation 
manager  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
— to  assistant  circulation  manager  of  the 
paper. 

*  *  * 

Art  Giles,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger,  has  resigned. 


ber  of  newspapers  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

*  *  * 

Dean  R.  Bartee,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  for  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald — elected  a  director 
of  the  paper.  He  joined  the  World-Herald 
in  1964  as  display  advertising  manager 
after  14  years  with  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Anne  Batchelder,  publisher  of  the 
Douglas  County  (Neb.)  Gazette,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  she  will  be  a  candidate  for 
lieutenant  governor  of  Nebraska  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  A  long-time  participant 
in  Nebraska  Republican  politics,  Ms. 
Batchelder  is  currently  president  of  the 
Nebraska  Federation  of  Republican 
Women. 

*  *  « 

Richard  Grover — named  librarian  of 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Item. 

*  * 

Rachel  Lightfoot — to  society  editor  of 
the  Luveme  (Ala.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

The  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune  has 
announced  three  staff  changes.  Luke 
Chase,  formerly  advertising  manager, 
has  been  named  director  of  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Joe  May,  advertising  salesman — 
to  retail  advertising  manager.  Joe  Ed¬ 
wards — to  plant  manager. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Brubggemeyer — appointed  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  manager  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer.  He  has  been  promotion 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette. 
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Ten  years  of  experience 
and  leadership  in  pre-prints 
is  the  reason  pre-print  advertisers 
consult  with  us  on  their  needs. 
Branham  is  proud  of  its  contribution 
to  the  industry  in  this  income 
-producing  area.  This  past  year  our 
sales  exceeded  5,000  pre-prints 
...  the  proof  of  our  experience. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  IS  j 

!Bx*ajci.lia.x]n. 
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NEWSPAPER  SALES 


news-people 


Mae  Streit,  editor  of  the  Franklin 
County  (Ala.)  Times — named  business¬ 
woman  of  the  year  by  the  Russellville 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Club. 

*  *  * 

Vince  Hansen,  production  research 
manager  for  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  and  25  year  employe  of  the 
company — retired. 

*  *  * 

The  Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  has  appointed  Linda 
A.  Glazer  to  public  service  manager  and 
Robert  C.  Curtiss  to  sales  promotion 
manager. 

*  *  * 

SiMMA  Holt,  feature  writer  for  the 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun,  has  been  honored 
by  Gizeh  Temple  of  the  Shrine  for  her 
five-part  series  on  Shrine  orthopedic 
children’s  hospitals  and  burns  institutes. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Sandler,  national  general 
manager  of  Daily  Racing  Form — to  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  succeeds  Stewart  Hooker,  who 
will  continue  to  be  associated  with  Daily 
Racing  Form  as  a  labor  relations  con¬ 
sultant  until  August. 

*  *  * 

The  Houston  Chronicle  has  announced 
the  election  of  Jack  Johnston,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  to  vicepresident  of  sales  and 
marketing  and  Gene  McDavid,  production 
director,  to  vicepresident  of  operations. 


W.  C.  SCHNEIDER 


JACK  MOSER 


The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  has  appointed  William  C.‘ 
Schneider  promotion  manager  to  succeed 
Marshall  Genshow,  who  has  retired. 
Charles  B.  Sinks  fills  Schneider’s  former 
position  of  assistant  promotion  manager. 
The  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  has  also 
named  Jack  Moser  to  head  a  new  cre¬ 
ative  services  department  to  operate  with 
the  advertising  department.  Dorothy 
Grittner  and  Susan  Cahill  are  on  Mo¬ 
ser’s  staff. 

«  *  « 

Donald  M.  Chapman — to  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Torrance  (Cal.) 
Daily  Breeze.  He  was  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Burbank  (Cal.)  Daily  Review. 

*  *  ♦ 

Thomas  B.  Lathan,  Sr. — from  news 
editor  to  editor  of  the  Oskaloosa  (Iowa) 

Dnil'tJ  TTo  Vios  wnrlroH  nn  a  Tiiim. 
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in  the  news 


<1 

ERWIN  GEBHARD  G.  R.  STRAKA 

Erwin  Gerhard,  photographer  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Company,  has  been 
named  news  photographer  of  the  year  by 
the  Wisconsin  New’s  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Gebhard  has  won  the  award  for 
five  consecutive  years  and  is  the  first 
photographer  to  set  this  record. 

*  *  * 

George  R.  Straka — named  publisher  of 
the  Tonawanda  (N.Y.)  Netvs.  He  was 
previously  business  manager  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  County  Daily  Times,  Chester,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Geoffrey  E.  Kelly — appointed  city 
editor  of  the  Oxnard  (Cal.)  Press-Courier, 
succeeding  Kenneth  F.  Echard,  who  re¬ 
signed.  Kelly,  formerly  associate  news 
editor  of  the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News, 
started  his  newspaper  career  in  1960  as  a 
sportswriter  in  his  native  South  Africa. 

«  *  * 

Weldon  Grimsley,  state  editor  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Press  International 
Tennessee  Association  of  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Chet  Mariner,  editor  of  the  Pinedale 
(Wyo.)  Roundup — elected  president  of 
the  Wyoming  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Travis  Nations — to  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Dearborn  (Mich.)  Press.  He 
was  previously  district  carrier  manager 
of  the  Melius  (Mich.)  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Leo  J.  Kelly — to  newly  created  post  of 
assistant  circulation  director,  Chicago 
Tribune  from  assistant  to  the  circulation 
director.  Michael  F.  Malheiro,  Tribune’s 
city  circulation  manager,  to  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  both  the  Tribune  and 
Chicago  Today  home  delivery  and  single 
copy  sales.  Ray  Millette — to  manager  of 
city  home  delivery — north — and  Joseph 
Firnsin — to  manager  of  city  home  deliv¬ 
ery — south.  Russell  Elias — to  assistant 
home  delivery  manager — south,  and  Phil¬ 
lis  Anderson — to  manager  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  department’s  customer  service  cen¬ 
ter.  Kelly  had  been  circulation  manager  of 
the  Akron  (0.)  Beacon  Journal  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  News. 

«  *  * 

Richard  Joseph,  author  of  a  weekly 
travel  column  distributed  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate  and 
travel  editor  for  Esquire — named  travel 
editor  for  the  Group  W  (Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Company)  radio  stations. 


Kenneth  Lindemann  —  promoted  to 
zone  sales  supervisor  in  the  metropolitan 
carrier  department  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

m  *  * 

Jenny  Wenk — to  Pacific  Coast  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  National  Observer. 
She  replaces  Allen  Rose,  who  has  left 
the  company. 

♦  ♦  * 

Bill  Perrine,  formerly  with  Automatic 
Litho  Supply  Company,  Minneapolis, 
joined  Northern  Printing  Ink  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Minneapolis,  as  a  sales  representa¬ 
tive.  He  has  been  associated  with  the 
graphics  arts  industry  for  25  years. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Grumhaus,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Tribune  Company 
— honored  recently  as  “Chicagoan  of  the 
Year’’  by  the  Chicago  Boys  Club  for  his 
personal  efforts  in  bettering  the  quality 
of  life  for  Chicago’s  youth  and  his  years 
of  dedication  to  other  civic  and  cultural 
causes. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  G.  Harris,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Washington  Star 
News  for  26  years,  has  retired.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  retirement,  the  following  pro¬ 
motions  have  been  announced:  James  N. 
Manaugh,  general  home  delivery  man¬ 
ager;  Louis  A.  Everett,  sales  promotion 
and  training;  Anthony  J.  Meinert,  city 
home  delivery  manager;  Frank  T.  An¬ 
derson,  Prince  Georges  County  home  de¬ 
livery  manager;  Tom  J.  Ewing,  assistant 
Virginia  home  delivery  manager. 

D.  M.  YOUNG  P.  B.  COLLINS 


SALES  MANAGERS  —  Consolidated  Newsprint 
Inc.  has  appointed  two  new  sales  managers  tor 
Eastern  and  Midwest  regions.  Paul  B.  Collins, 
(right),  will  be  responsible  for  Eastern  sales, 
based  at  the  company's  head  office  in  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.  Succeeding  Collins  as  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  Midwest  sales  will  be  Douglas  M. 

Young. 


^oAn  eJ?/. 

Conhdmnfial  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27409 

18  Years  Nation-Wide  Persenai  Service 
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William  T.  McGehee — named  vice¬ 
president/sales  director  and  Fred  Ding- 
man  —  vicepresident/sales  manager  of 
Publishers-Hall  Syndicate.  McGehee  also 
will  be  on  the  syndicate’s  management 
board. 

*  *  « 

Ron  Wild,  administrative  coordinator 
for  the  editorial  division  of  the  Cincinnati 
(0.)  Enquirer — named  chairman  of  the 
newspaper’s  middle  management  board. 
John  Salzarulo,  supervisor  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  division,  elected  secretary  and  Robert 
Clerc,  editorial  writer,  to  chairman  of 
the  board’s  executive  committee. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  Sciioenbacher,  formerly  coop¬ 
erative  sales  manager — promoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  development  manager  for 
Capital  Newspapers,  Albany,  N.Y. 

4c  #  * 

Joseph  P.  Dennis — named  production 
director  of  the  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times.  He  was  previously  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Pawtucket  (R.L) 
Times. 

4  «  « 

James  L.  Overto;^ — to  Houston  bureau 
manager  for  UPI.  Overton,  who  began 
his  newspaper  career  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  joined  UPI  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyo„  and  transferred  to  Hous¬ 
ton  last  summer  to  augment  the  staff  for 
Skylab  spaceflight  coverage. 

*  *  4 

Don  L.  Johnson,  outdoor  writer  for  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  received  the  pro¬ 
fessional  writer-conservationist  award 
from  the  Milwaukee  Audubon  Society  for 
his  work  to  control  pesticides  and  lead 
fallout  from  hunters’  guns  in  waterfowl 
feeding  areas. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Edythe  G.  Capreol,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News, 
has  been  named  editor-coordinator  of  the 
Communications  Center  for  the  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Beaumont,  Tex. 


ACB  WORKS  FOR  ’raE 
NEWSPAPER  INDUSTOY 
to  increase  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  both  national 
and  local.  ACB  Reporting 
Services  build  national 
linage.  Our  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  services  build  local  ad¬ 
vertising.  ACB  republishes 
advertising  ideas  that  help 
publishers,  ad  agencies,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  stores.  Serv¬ 
ing  newspapers  since  1917. 

W*  read  tvtry  daily 
ntmtpaptr  advtrtisamtnt 

ADVERTISING 

^CHECKING  BUREAU, INC. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Pat  Avenut.  South 
CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabash  Avinut 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  OMo 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Jonas  Stmt 
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PAPER  TAPE  PROCESSING  CANNOT  KEEP 
PHOTOCOMPS  BUSY 

SHAFFSTALL  MAGNETIC  TAPE  SYSTEMS 
FULLY  UTILIZE  YOUR  PHOTOCOMP  EOUIPMENT 


•  •  •  '  '  •  '  '  •  •  • 
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Anything  that  you  can  do  with  paper  tape, 
the  Shaffstall  MTS  can  do  with  Mag  tape 
.  .  .  and,  do  it  FASTER  and  BETTER! 

Shaffstall’s  MTS  gives  you  enough  output 
from  your  computer  to  drive  ALL  of  your 
high-speed  photo  composing  machines. 


Write  for  our 
New  MTS  brochure 


SHAFFSTALL 

EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  St. 
Indianapolis 
Phone 
CL  11476 


HARNESSING  THE  LASER 


Burgess,  3M 
develop  dry 
plate  maker 


The  Laser-Graph  copies  a  full-size 
newspaper  page  pasteup  containing  photo- 
composed  type  and  illustrations  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  an  original  is  copied 
on  a  copying  machine.  The  complete  proc¬ 
ess,  from  scanning  to  final  processing, 
requires  six  minutes  per  page.  The 
finished  plate  on  lightweight  metal  and 
plastic  is  press-ready.  No  photo  negatives 
or  supplementary  chemicals  are  used  in 
the  process. 

A  full-size  newspaper  page  plate  for 
letterpresses  in  six  minutes  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  multiple  lasers  with  the  new 
Laser-Graph  system,  claims  its  de¬ 
velopers,  the  Gannett  Company. 

The  system  consists  of  two  machines:  a 
scan-scriber  (Photo  No.  1)  and  an  abla¬ 
tion  unit  (Photo  No.  2).  The  operator 
places  a  pasteup  of  the  newspaper  page 
on  one  side  of  the  scan-scriber  and  a 
Laser-plate  on  the  other  side  of  the  same 
unit.  Both  are  held  by  a  vacuum  base. 

During  the  scan-scribe  operation,  a 
beam  from  a  helium  neon  laser  scans  the 
copy  on  the  pasteup.  Simultaneously  a 
beam  from  an  argon  laser  cuts  the  cop¬ 
per  surface  of  the  Laser-Plate,  exposing  a 
plastic  substrate.  The  scanning  and 
scribing  requires  about  two  minutes  per 
page. 

The  plate  then  is  manually  transferred 
to  the  ablation  unit  where  a  beam  from  a 
C02  laser  ablates  (vaporizes)  the  exposed 
plastic.  This  step  takes  about  four  min¬ 
utes. 

No  further  processing  is  required.  As 
soon  as  the  plate’s  sides  are  guillotined, 
register  holes  punched,  and  ends  bent  it 
is  press-ready.  Relief  is  held  between 
.018"  and  .020". 

Ronald  C.  Barker,  British  inventor  of 
the  system,  told  observers  at  Gannett 
Company’s  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette 
plant  (E&P,  Jan.  26)  where  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  tested  under  daily  newspaper 
operating  conditions  since  last  November 
that  the  new  process  “joins  press  hard¬ 
ware  of  today  with  publishing  technology 
of  tomorrow.”  The  process  is  compatible 
with  existing  presses,  inks,  newsprint,  and 
operating  personnel. 


A  “virtually”  dry  process  for  making 
offset  printing  plates  has  been  developed 
for  newspapers  by  Burgess  Newspaper 
Products,  3M  Company. 

Called  the  Pyrofax  System,  the  techni¬ 
que  produces  metal  plates  ready  for  press 
every  70  seconds  for  about  77^  a  piece. 

The  system  does  not  require  a  darkroom 
and  eliminates  the  need  for  a  large 
camera,  film  processor,  roller-coater,  plate 
exposure  unit  and  plate  processor  for 
most  newspaper  production,  according  to 
L.  G.  Curtis,  market  supervisor  for  Bur¬ 
gess  Newspaper  Products,  who  explained 
the  development  to  Editok  &  Publisher 
this  week. 

In  a  typical  operation  a  Pyrofax  Sys¬ 
tem  operator  places  the  copy  under  the 
imager,  exposes  the  images,  and  fuses  a 
resulting  imaged  blanket  onto  a  metal 
lithographic  printing  plate  in  single  or 
double  page  widths  up  to  42  inches.  The 
system  images  onto  any  non-sensitized 
lithographic  plates  available  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

A  secondary  application  is  one  of  pro¬ 
ducing  proof  sheets  from  paste-up  copy  on 
standard  coated  paper  to  be  used  for  ad¬ 
vertising  or  paste-up  news  proofs  and  file 
copies. 

Here’s  how  the  system  works. 

Following  type  and  photography  com¬ 
position,  the  page  layout  is  placed  under  a 
glass  on  the  copyboard  of  the  imager.  The 
paste-up  is  optically  projected  onto  a  pa¬ 
tented  3M  photo-sensitive  transfilm.  Typi¬ 
cal  exposures  range  from  10  to  15  sec¬ 
onds.  The  film  has  a  special  coating  which 
becomes  differentially  conductive  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  light.  The  film  passes  through  a 
dry  imaging  station  and  the  imaged  film 
is  then  brought  into  contact  with  a  coated 
rubber-base  transmat,  onto  which  the 
image  is  uniformly  transferred.  Copy  can 
be  imaged  1:1,  or  within  a  reduction  en¬ 
largement  range  of  85  to  115  per  cent  of 
the  original. 

Unwanted  images  can  be  removed  from 
the  transmat  using  a  deletion  fluid.  The 
imaged  transmat  is  now  ready  to  be  fused 
to  a  metal  printing  plate. 

An  uncoated,  unsensitized  lithographic 
plate  is  inserted  in  the  fuser  unit  and  the 
imaged  transmat  is  pinned  onto  a  blanket 
cylinder.  Transmat  and  plate  are  rolled 
into  contact.  The  image  is  fused  100  per 
cent  by  heat  transfer  onto  the  plate.  The 
transmat  is  peeled  from  the  plate  and  is 
again  ready  for  re-use  in  the  imager.  The 
plate  is  gum-coated  and  immediately 
ready  for  the  press. 

The  imager  can  produce  imaged  trans¬ 
mats  at  the  same  time  the  fuser  is  pro¬ 
ducing  imaged  plates.  Production  of  the 
first  plate  takes  about  three  minutes. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


LASER-GRAPH,  STAGE  I — A  full-page  paste¬ 
up  is  placed  on  Scan-Scriber  unit  of  Laser- 
Graph.  In  two  minutes,  two  laser  beams  read 
(scan)  the  paste-up  and  write  (scribe)  the 
image  on  a  metal  and  plastic  Laser-Plate. 


LASER-GRAPH,  STAGE  2— A  Laser-Plate  is 
placed  in  the  Ablation  Unit  of  Laser-Graph.  A 
laser  beam  ablates  (carves  out)  a  relief  plate 
ready  for  printing  in  about  four  minutes. 


Computer  system  links 
3  N.Y.  Times’  newspapers 


By  Harry  N.  Malone 

The  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun  is  planning 
to  link  three  newspapers  through  two 
large-capacity  computers  in  order  to 
provide  classified  typesetting,  classified 
file  updating,  and  full  payroll /billing 
functions  for  all. 

By  midsummer,  W.  G.  Ebersole,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sun,  hopes  to  be  using  two 
high-capacity  computers  located  at 
Gainesville  and  Lakeland,  for  the  broad 
functions  of  the  Sun,  the  Ocala  (Fla.) 
Star  Banner  and  the  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger. 

All  three  newspapers  are  owned  by  the 
New  York  Times  Media  Company,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  New  York  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Gainesville  has  been  termed  a  ‘proving 
ground’  installation  by  many  in  the  news¬ 
paper  production  fraternity,  but  Ebersole 
contends  the  paper’s  technology  predated 
its  purchase  by  the  New  York  Times  in 
1971. 

“I  must  admit  that  our  original  step 
toward  photocomposition  in  1967  was  not 
really  a  carefully  planned  move  toward 
greater  efficiency  as  much  as  a  solution  to 
an  increasingly  difficult  problem  of 
finding  qualified  hot  metal  typesetters. 
Since  then,  we’ve  planned  every  step  of 


the  way — and  our  biggest  problems 
haven’t  been  as  much  with  hardware  as 
with  softwear.” 

Gainesville  is  an  ‘All  American  City’ 
(aw'arded  in  1971)  of  70,000  in  north  cen¬ 
tral  Florida,  70  miles  southwest  of  Jack¬ 
sonville.  The  Sun  is  a  seven-day  31,- 
000-circulation  daily,  published  week-day 
evenings  and  Saturday /Sunday  mornings. 
The  paper  employs  160,  with  28  full  tim¬ 
ers  in  editorial.  Two  Pulitzers  adorn  the 
reception-room  wall,  along  with  numerous 
lesser  awards. 

The  Lakeland  paper’s  circulation  is  34,- 
000  and  Ocala  has  about  18,000  readers. 

Similar  computers 

The  Gainesville  and  Lakeland  composing 
operations  are  almost  identical.  Both  util¬ 
ize  IBM  1130’s  for  classified  advertising. 
Both  have  Compstar  191’s  for  news,  and 
both  use  Photon  560’s  (driven  by  the 
1130)  for  display  advertising.  In  addition, 
both  papers  rely  on  Harris  1100  editing 
and  proofing  terminals  for  a  variety  of 
functions. 

Ocala  is  tied  to  Gainesville  by  Data- 
speed  units  (over  Southern  Bell  leased 
lines).  Accounting  functions  for  Gaines¬ 
ville  and  Ocala  are  now  being  phased  in 


W.  S.  Ebersole 


on  the  IBM  1130’s.  Soon  Lakeland’s  1130 
will  be  using  a  similar  accounting  pro¬ 
gram.  In  a  few  months,  circulation  billing 
will  be  introduced. 

The  Gainesville/Lakeland  link,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ebersole,  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  today  for  two  reasons:  In  the  event 
of  power  failures,  the  two  newspapers, 
separated  by  more  than  125  miles — and 
differing  power  grids — provide  full  back¬ 
up  for  each  other.  Secondly,  Gainesville 
has  established  a  strong  pattern  of  mutu¬ 
al  aid  and  identical  composing  systems 
between  the  Sun  and  the  Lakeland  paper. 

The  two  new  computers  would  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  Gainesville  and  Lakeland — 
replacing  the  1130s.  They  w'ill  immediate¬ 
ly  take  over  classified  advertising  and 
broad  accounting  functions  for  all  three 
papers.  Ocala  w’ould  again  ‘tag  along’  via 
Dataspeed  with  Gainesville.  Sometime 
later,  the  Compstar  and  Photon  typeset¬ 
ters  would  be  replaced  by  single  units  that 
set  display  advertising  and  straight  mat¬ 
ter  at  extremely  high  speeds. 

Included  in  future  purchase  plans  are 
video  typew’riters  for  use  by  editors,  not 
reporters. 

Ultimately  the  system  will  read  retail 
and  national  ad  orders  as  well  as  clas¬ 
sified,  then  bill,  without  rekeying  in  the 
accounting  department.  By  adding  extra 
keyboards  for  direct  input,  a  terminal  for 
full-page  make-up,  substituting  full-page 
units  for  existing  smaller  units,  replacing 
perforated  tape  with  the  mass  computer 
storage  files,  and  interfacing  all  com¬ 
ponents,  the  three-paper  entente  would  be 
firmly  ensconced  in  the  future  where  orig¬ 
inal  keystrokes  are  captured  forever. 

Lower  production  costs 

Today,  the  Sun’s  composing  hinges  on 
Optical  Character  Recognition  because 
“We  think  OCR  will  help  us  make  the 
transition  to  ‘the  composing  room  of  the 
future’  ”,  says  Ebersole.  On  the  basis  of 
the  accounting  ledgers,  the  move  has  been 
wise.  Production  figures  show  the 
Gainesville’s  composing  room  payroll  costs 
in  1973  were  lower  than  any  six  preceding 
years — and  4.6  per  cent  lower  than  the 
average  of  all  six  years — 1967,  68,  69,  70, 
71,  and  72.  Meanwhile,  non-payroll  costs 
in  composing  reflected  the  inflationary  cy¬ 
cle  by  escalating  15  per  cent  in  1973  over 
the  same  average  six  years.  Other  produc¬ 
tion  departments  showed  even  higher  in- 
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From  reelroom  thru  mailroom,  you  can 
count  on  Nolan-Jampol  material  han¬ 


dling  equipment  and  systems  to 


make  the  deliveries  you  need  before 


your  paper  hits  the  street.  If  you’re 
looking  for  ways  to  speed  deliv- 


got  nearly  50  years  under  our  belt, 


track,  conveyor — whatever  you  need 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC 

Rome,  New  York  13440 
(315)  336-3100 


1  - 


cnemco 


Dot  for  dot 
and  dollar 
fordollar- 
Powerdot^  LH 


Delivers  Quality 
and  Economy 


Deadlines  are  rough  on 
daily  newspapers.  De¬ 
lays  can  really  hurt  you. 

So  said  John  Melton.  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  of  the  Waco. 

Texas.  News  Tribune  &  Times  Herald. 

That  was  Chemcoman  A  J.  Burg  s  cue 
to  tell  the  Powerdot  LH  story.  Fast  pro¬ 
duction  of  superior  negs.  High  dot  quality. 
Ideal  for  use  with  their  photopolymer 
plate  process.  Anti-halo  backing  to  allow 
shooting  through  base  for  sharp  repro¬ 
duction. 


Powerdot  LH  is  a  film  I  can  depend  on, 
says  Mr.  Melton.  For  linework  and  half¬ 
tones— and  especially  for  the  price- 
nothing  else  can  match  it: 

Powerdot  LH  comes  in  a  complete 
range  of  roll  and  sheet  sizes  and  poly¬ 
ester  or  acetate  base  thicknesses 

Powerdot  LH:  Positively  better  nega¬ 
tives. 

For  more  details  about  Powerdot  LH. 
call  your  Chemcoman  Or  write  Chemco 
PhotoproductsCo..  Div.  of  PowersChemco 
Inc.,  Glen  Cove,  New  York  11542 


Plant  renovation 
completed  in  3 
phases  for  $3m 


Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc.  is  designing  and 
managing  the  construction  work  for  reno¬ 
vation  and  additions  to  the  existing  news¬ 
paper  plant  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Press 
Democrat  in  Santa  Rosa,  California.  Proj¬ 
ect  manager  for  the  job  is  George  F. 
Grogan  with  C.  Wayne  Robinson  serving 
as  construction  manager. 

The  project  is  proceeding  in  three 
phases,  largely  to  keep  the  newspaper  op¬ 
erating  despite  the  construction,  according 


PLANT  RENOVATION — The  cut  on  the  left  shows  how  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Democrat  used 
to  look  and  the  one  of  the  right  is  the  artist's  concept  of  the  renovated  plant.  The  project  was 
designed  and  managed  by  Chas.  T.  Main  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

to  Press  Democrat  publisher.  Evert  B.  composing  operations  moved  into  the 

Person.  The  recently  completed  first  phase  space  formerly  occupied  by  editorial.  Af- 

involved  construction  of  a  new  third  floor  ter  these  moves,  the  separate  building 

in  one  of  the  existing  buildings.  The  edito-  which  had  housed  photo-composing  was 

rial  department  and  business  computer  completely  demolished. 

operations  then  relocated  temporarily  into  A  new  three-story  building  is  now  going 
the  new  area,  and  the  paper’s  photo-  up  on  this  site.  The  structure  will  have  an 

executive  floor  with  all  business  and  office 
functions,  while  editorial,  circulation,  and 
classified  advertising  departments  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  lower  two  floors. 

The  last  phase  of  the  building  program 
will  see  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  a 
third  building.  Floors  and  walls  will  be 
partially  removed,  and  the  entire  building 
will  be  refurbished  with  up-to-date  finish¬ 
ing  and  a  new  air  conditioning  system, 
lighting,  and  elevators. 

The  whole  building  complex  will  receive 
a  new  overall  facade  to  provide  an  attrac¬ 
tive,  integrated  appearance.  All  glass  for 
this  facade  will  be  either  bullet-proof  or 
bullet-resistant,  depending  on  its  proximi¬ 
ty  to  street  level.  In  addition,  the  building 
complex  will  have  a  security  system  con¬ 
sisting  of  closed-circuit  tv,  restricted  en¬ 
try  by  card,  and  facilities  for  a  security- 
guard  patrol. 

The  total  building  program  will  cost  in 
excess  of  $3-million  and  is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  November  1974. 


BEACH  SADDLES’  “LDCK-ESY"  SYSTEM 
CUTS  LDCK  UP  TIME  BY  50% 


Throw  away  your  wrenches,  spe¬ 
cial  tools  because  when  you  use 
Beach  Saddles  you  have  a  built- 
in  locking  system  that  works  in 
seconds. 

Fig.  1:  Positive  plate  tension  is 
achieved  by  first  depressing  the 
tension  bar  to  receive  the  plate. 

Fig.  2:  Once  the  plate  is  fitted 
over  the  pins  and  the  "Lock- 
Esy"  Buttons,  it  can  be  tight¬ 
ened  into  position  by  simply 
depressing  the  two  “Lock-Esy” 
Buttons,  with  your  fingers. 

On  short  runs  or  long  ones, 
plates  hold  impression  accuracy 
to  ±  .001"  when  they  are 
backed  by  Beach  Saddles.  They 
are  economical  to  buy  and  carry 
a  five  year  unconditional  war¬ 
ranty.  Ask  about  our  special 
trade-in  program. 


Figure  1 


Figure  2 


Beach  Saddles  are  recommended  by  these 
quality  thin  plate  manufacturers; 

•  Dynaflex  •  Dupont 

•  Napp  •  Richardson 

•  Merigraph  •  A.P.R.  Plates 

•  Nylo  Print 

Our  Saddles  are  being  used  with  the  Letterflex  System.  Check 
Beach  before  you  commit  tor  your  saddle  requirements. 

Send  for  complete  details. 

Beach  Manufacturing  Inc. 

Graphic  Arts  Division 
6880AOran  Circle,  Buena  Park,  Ca  90621 
Tel:  714-522-2807  /  213-921-7787 


L — SQUARE — Fairgate  Rule  Co.,  Cold  Spring, 
N.Y.  has  infroduced  a  precision,  right  angle 
Graphic  Arts  L-Square  featuring  14  different 
kinds  of  nteasurements,  including  the  most 
simplified  method  for  scaling  reductions  and 
enlargements.  For  example,  to  reduce  a  rec¬ 
tangle,  10"  long  by  8"  wide  to  5"  long  by  an 
unknown  width  there  are  only  four  steps: 

1.  Put  proportional  side  of  the  L-Square  on  a 
sheet  of  paper. 

2.  Place  a  dot  on  the  paper  at  the  10"  calibra¬ 
tion  and  a  dot  at  8". 

3.  Slide  rule  along  paper  until  the  5"  calibra¬ 
tion  lands  at  the  10"  dot. 

4.  You  will  find  that  the  8"  dot  is  opposite  the 

'  I  I  4"  calibration  which  is  the  correct  width. 
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The  instant  way  to  a 
cleaner  pressroom  and 
a  cleaner,  fresher  newspaper 


^qua-^een 

waterbase  news  inks 


Lifts  pressroom  fog  •  inhibits  strike-through 
•  solids  lay  down  smoothly  •  runs  cleaner 
•  comes  in  black  and  colors 


Printing 

Inks 


343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy.,  E.  Rutherlord,  N.  J  Cincinnati,  O.; 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal 
A  subsidiary  of  Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation 


Pollster  finds  acceptance 
for  automation  in  South 


By  Anna  Byrd  Davis 

(As  part  of  her  studies  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  College  of  Communications, 
Anna  Byrd  Davis  (Mrs.  J.  G.)  conducted 
a  survey  of  65  daily  newspapers  in  the 
South.  Their  answers  to  questions  about 
technological  developments  formed  the 
basis  for  her  master’s  thesis.  She  sub¬ 
mitted  a  summary  of  the  survey  findings 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  for  publication. 

The  survey  was  taken  among  newspa¬ 
pers  in  12  Southern  states:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Caroli¬ 
na,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  sample  was  made  up  of  all 
newspapers  in  those  states  with  either 
single  or  combined  daily  circulation  of 
more  than  50,000. 

Whenever  two  newspapers  were  printed 
in  the  same  plant,  combined  circulation 
was  the  deciding  figure.  There  are  15 
newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  more 
than  50,000  daily  printed  in  plants  that  do 
not  print  another  newspaper.  There  are 
100  newspapers  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  50,000  daily  printed  in 
plants  serving  two  newspapers. 

The  survey  questionnaire  was  mailed  to 
the  publisher  of  the  newspaper  w'hich  ac¬ 
tually  controlled  the  printing  plant  when 
tw'o  new'spapers  were  printed  in  the  same 
plant.  This  meant  that  65  newspapers 
were  on  the  mailing  list:  15  single  news¬ 
papers  and  50  combined. 

Four  weeks  after  the  initial  mailing, 
usable  questionnaires  had  been  received 
from  39  new’spapers,  or  60  percent  of  the 
survey  population.  The  largest  number  of 
returns  came  from  newspapers  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  range  of  50,000  to  150,000,  There 


were  25  returns  from  that  group,  or  64 
percent  of  the  total.  Six  responses  came 
from  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of 
150,001  to  250,000,  or  15  percent  of  the 
total.  Eight  responses  came  from  newspa¬ 
pers  with  a  circulation  above  250,001,  or 
21  percent  of  the  total.  The  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  requests  for  information  went  to 
Texas  which  also  provided  the  largest 
number  of  responses — 10.  Two  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Arkansas  and  one  in  Mississippi 
had  been  included  in  the  sample  but  none 
responded. 

Some  23  newspapers  converted  to  cold 
type  in  the  1960’s,  or  59  percent  of  the  39 
newspapers.  The  other  respondents  began 
their  change  to  cold  type  after  1970.  The 
respondents  listed  six  companies  as  the 
manufacturers  of  their  photographic 
typesetting  equipment.  Those  companies 
and  the  number  of  their  machines  listed 
were:  Photon,  72;  Mergenthaler,  30;  Har¬ 
ris/Intertype,  21;  CompStar,  28;  Compu- 
graphic,  12 ;  and  Autologic,  7. 

Twenty-one  newspapers  had  added  opti¬ 
cal  character  recognition  (OCR)  devices. 
CompuScan  and  ECRM  were  the  two 
manufacturers  listed.  The  total  number  of 
scanners  reported  either  in  use  or  on  or¬ 
der  was  45 — 13  CompuScan  machines  and 
32  ECRM. 

Fifteen  newspapers  had  added  some 
type  of  video  display  terminal  (VDT,  also 
known  as  a  cathode  ray  tube  or  CRT 
terminal)  system  and  nine  newspapers 
reported  they  were  planning  to  buy  such 
a  system.  Six  manufacturers  of  VDT  sys¬ 
tems  were  listed:  Hendrix  Electronics, 
Harris/ Intertype,  Tal  Star,  Digital 
Equipment,  Star  Graphics/ Xylogics,  and 
Delta  Data. 


General  attitudes 

The  survey  revealed  a  general  accep¬ 
tance  and  satisfaction  with  innovation  and 
change  among  large  daily  newspapers  in 
the  South.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  re¬ 
sults  of  automation  at  their  Eastern  and 
Western  colleagues’  newspapers.  Southern 
newspaper  executives  have  actively  in¬ 
volved  themselves  with  the  “revolution”  in 
printing.  However,  they  raised  questions 
about  the  use  of  OCR  and  VDT.  Other 
areas  of  disagreement  included  labor 
problems  and  the  correction  cycle. 

When  the  survey  respondents  were  in 
agreement,  they  were  in  almost  total 
agreement — even  down  to  the  phrasing  of 
their  answers.  It  was  as  if  they  had  been 
rehearsed.  This  was  especially  true  about 
reasons  for  the  change  to  OCR.  The 
phrase  “eliminates  rekeyboarding”  w’as 
used  in  that  form  exactly  or  with  some 
minor  variation  by  11  respondents.  How¬ 
ever,  when  respondents  turned  their  at¬ 
tentions  to  the  workaday  use  of  equip¬ 
ment,  complaints  arose.  They  seemed  to 
depend  not  only  on  the  type  of  system 
being  installed,  but  the  stage  of  installa¬ 
tion.  Still  another  factor  could  be  de¬ 


scribed  as  the  newspaper’s  “irritation” 
level.  Some  newspapers  were  so  satisifed 
with  the  positive  aspects  of  change  that 
they  were  able  to  overlook  or  play  down 
negative  aspects.  Others  were  not. 

Twenty  of  the  respondents,  53  per  cent, 
had  added  scanning  machines.  Besides  the 
reason  for  change  to  OCR  mentioned 
above,  respondents  also  noted  a  lack  of 
trained  TTS  operators: 

“We  had  experienced  a  severe  shortage 
of  Teletypesetter  operators  and  extremely 
low  production  on  the  part  of  the  ones  we 
were  able  to  employ.” 

Eight  of  the  respondents,  however,  indi¬ 
cated  they  were  not  interested  in  using 
scanning  machines: 

“Management  felt  that  scanners  .  .  . 
were  strictly  a  temporary  labor  saver  in 
the  ultimate  move  to  CRT  data  entry,  and 
consequently  did  not  design  these  into  the 
system.” 

“No  firm  decision  on  OCRs  had  been 
made.  However,  it  appears  that  OCRs  in 
operation  at  other  newspapers  are  giving 
difficulty — too  sensitive  for  hard  daily 
use.  Further,  it  would  appear  that  OCRs 
would  require  additional  personnel.” 

And  there  were  reports  of  disappoint¬ 
ments  with  OCR  from  users: 

“In  the  scanner  area,  classified  ads 
were  not  running  as  error-free  as  we  had 
hoped,  for  several  reasons.  We  have  not 
received  as  much  scanner-ready  copy  from 
the  news  department  as  we  expected  but 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  new  at  OCR.” 

“From  the  production  angle,  we’ve 
found  that  OCRs  alone  are  not  the  ulti¬ 
mate  answer,  and  the  error  rate  is  higher 
than  we  had  hoped  for.” 

One  respondent  wrote  that  his  newspa¬ 
per  had  tried  scanners  and  had  given 
them  up.  His  newspaper  installed  scan¬ 
ning  equipment  in  1964,  much  earlier  than 
any  of  the  others.  “We  .  .  .  chose  not  to 
continue  with  it  because  the  .  .  .  nature  of 
the  machine  was  not  in  line  with  good 
copy  flow,”  he  said. 

VDT  or  OCR? 

The  most  enthusiastic  responses  came 
in  terms  of  the  use  of  VDT.  This  general 
satisfaction  with  terminals  as  editing, 
writing,  and  ad  mark  up  devices  is  sur¬ 
prising  since  VDT’s  have  been  on  the 
market  for  even  fewer  years  than  OCR’s. 
Any  newspaper  that  is  using  VDT’s  is 
still  participating  in  more  or  less  of  an 
experiment. 

The  VDT  users  were  not  without  com¬ 
plaints,  however.  For  instance,  they  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  period  of  adjustment  to 
the  use  of  new  equipment  as  being  diffi¬ 
cult.  They  reported  problems  in  getting 
the  “bugs”  out: 

“Getting  the  equipment  to  work  without 
frequent  breakdowns  and  working  out 
computer  programs  to  fit  our  needs  has 
been  the  biggest  obstacle  to  overcome.” 

Despite  the  problems,  the  users  report¬ 
ed  being  satisfied  with  their  new  systems 
when  they  were  working : 

“Our  typesetting  has  gone  from  14  per 
cent  error  in  first-run  type  to  less  than 
two  per  cent.  The  two  per  cent  can  be 
attributed  to  lack  of  experience  by  news¬ 
room  staff  in  using  computer  generated 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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A  Adjustable  four  page  wide 
Formica  top  comes  com¬ 
plete  with  all  hardware  for 
mounting  on  Hamilton  10 
or  20  drawer  storage  cabi¬ 
nets.  Model  No.  M4A. 


B  Four  page  wide  assembly 
table  with  45  steel  shelf 
supports  for  holding  21"  x 
25"  Masonite  or  Plexiglas 
shelves.  Model  No.  M4. 


C  Two  page  wide  assembly 
table  with  15  shelf  supp¬ 
orts.  Optional  6  drawer 
unit  shown.  Economical 
sin^e  drawer  unit  also  avail¬ 
able.  Model  No.  M2. 


D  Standard  Model  No.  M2. 
Our  lowest  priced  table. 
Can  be  used  individually  or 
side  by  side.  All  table  mod¬ 
els  feature  combination  alu¬ 
minized  tool  tray  and  shelf 
support,  leg  levelers  and 
foot  glides. 


We  want  you  to  be  choosy ! 


Think  about  what  size  page  assembly  table  you  need. 
How  much  storage  space?  Should  it  be  shelves  or 
drawers?  Make  sure  it's  ruggedly  built  for  day  after 
day  service.  We've  pictured  four  good  reasons  it  pays 
to  be  choosy. 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Company  now  offers  a 


complete  new  line  of  page  assembly  tables  for  news¬ 
papers  going  100%  cold  type.  Designed  for  pasting-up 
news  and  classified  copy,  these  tables  offer  the 
ultimate  in  steel  and  Formica  construction.  We  want 
you  to  be  choosy,  because  if  you  are,  you  will  choose 
Midwest!  Write  or  phone  for  illustrated  circular. 


MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
4640  North  Olcott  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois  60656 
Phone  (312)  867-4646 


Poll  results 

{Continued  from  page  38) 


typesetting  formats.” 

Any  prediction  of  the  final  outcome  of 
the  change  to  OCR  and  VDT  or  both 
cannot  be  made  from  the  survey  informa¬ 
tion.  The  situation  is  a  confusing  one,  but 
it  does  seem  as  if  the  purchase  of  scan¬ 
ning  machines  has  slowed  somewhat. 
Some  15  newspapers  have  bought  VDT’s 
and  eight  others  are  planning  to  buy 
them.  While  20  newspapers  have  OCR, 
only  tw'o  more  are  planning  now  to  buy. 
One  newspaper  tried  scanners  and  reject¬ 
ed  them.  Seven  other  newspapers  are  not 
planning  to  try  them.  Every  newspaper 


that  has  added  scanners  also  expressed  an 
interest  in  terminals — either  they  had 
bought  terminals,  had  terminals  on  order, 
were  going  to  buy  in  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture,  or  were  looking  with  interest  toward 
future  use.  The  situation  will  remain  con¬ 
fusing  until  enough  newspapers  have 
bought  enough  equipment  and  worked 
with  it  long  enough  to  prove  its  useful¬ 
ness  and  reliability. 

Many  respondents  reported  satisfaction 
with  the  progress  their  people  were  mak¬ 
ing  in  adapting  to  automation : 

“Generally,  people  have  taken  to  the 
new  systems  quite  readily.  Most  agree 
that  it  makes  their  work  easier  and  more 
pleasant.  The  composing  room,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  becoming  almost  a  white  collar 
department.” 

“We  announced  to  our  people  the  area 


we  were  going  to  automate,  sent  them  to  a 
local  technical  school  for  certain  areas  of 
training  and  integrating  them  into  the 
new  processes  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
reception  has  been  good.” 

Composing  room  fears 

There  were  many  other  reports  of  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  composing  room — fears  of  los¬ 
ing  jobs  labor  union  “sagging”  and  with 
training  and  retaining  of  personnel.  Some 
respondents  noted  particularly  that  they 
had  reassured  their  workers  that  no  one 
would  lose  his  or  her  job.  Workers  cer¬ 
tainly  needed  this  reassurance  since  some¬ 
where  some  jobs  were  being — if  not  lost — 
at  least  misplaced.  Increased  productivity 
and  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  skill  of  the 
labor  force  were  repeatedly  mentioned  as 
two  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of 
change : 

“Composing  room  personnel  reduced 
from  192  to  about  140  (at  lower  pay  rates 
with  fewer  skills  required)  and  will  be 
reduced  more  as  the  system  is  completed.” 

“Equipment  costs  around  $100,000.  Sav¬ 
ings  in  personnel  of  $150,000  in  the  first 
two  years  and  will  probably  result  in 
greater  savings.” 

One  respondent  pointed  out,  however,  a 
problem  with  the  loss  of  skilled  labor: 

“Skill  has  been  reduced  in  many  pro¬ 
duction  areas  of  our  newspaper  thereby 
creating  more  turnover  due  to  hiring 
younger  employees  and  employing  w'ork- 
ing  mothers  who  find  night  w’ork  will  not 
fit  into  their  schedules.” 

Training  maintenance  personnel  was 
another  problem  area : 

“.  .  .  qualified  personnel  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  With  the  new  electronic  devices 
comes  new  demands  for  expert  help.  If 
you  cannot  bring  in  new’  help,  you  must 
train  what  you  have.  Some  are  willing, 
some  are  not.” 

The  change  to  automation  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  could  be  an  area  for  interest¬ 
ing  and  productive  study.  It  was  obvious 
from  the  survey  replies  that  some  news¬ 
papers  were  experiencing  more  difficulty 
in  making  changes  than  others. 

Errors  reduced 

The  change  to  cold  type  machines  alone 
cuts  the  number  of  errors.  As  one  respon¬ 
dent  pointed  out: 

“From  OCR  copy  through  VDT’s,  we 
get  perfect  proofs  when  we  process 
through  phototypesetters  but  when  we  run 
the  tapes  in  linecasters,  you  will  alw’ays 
have  errors.” 

All  of  the  respondents  agreed,  whether 
using  OCR  or  VDT  alone  or  in  combina¬ 
tion,  that  these  machines  were  slashing 
error  rates.  Most  of  the  respondents  were 
not  totally  satisfied,  however.  As  one  re¬ 
spondent  w’rote: 

“Reasonably  satisifed  at  this  stage  with 
a  temporary  tape-in,  tape-out  system  on 
CRTs  and  with  proofreading  for  scanner 
recognition  errors.  Hard-wiring  for  CRT 
as  a  part  of  the  completed  system  will 
reduce  typos  just  about  to  the  vanishing 
point,  I  am  confident.” 

• 

Liebling  111  scheduled 

The  third  annual  A.  J.  Liebling  Coun¬ 
ter-Convention  will  be  held  in  New'  York 
at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  May  10-12. 


From  pulp  sticks  in  tlie  river, 
to  pi^er  rolls  at  the  presses 

Webb  conveyor  systems  do  big  jobs. 


••• 


Big  jobs  like  a  nine  mile-long 
system  from  Quebec’s  Mani- 
cougan  River  to  a  debarking  site 
inland,  and  on  to  a  massive  15-chute 
ship  loader  jutting  out  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  A  precision  engi¬ 
neered  flow  of  pulp  sticks  over  drag¬ 
line  conveyors,  belt  conveyors  and 
water  flumes. 

Keeping  spiders  full  in  New  York. 
San  Francisco,  Detroit . . .  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Montreal,  Toronto ...  the  list 
goes  on.  Our  innovative  newsprint 
handling  systems  are  in  operation  at 
major  newspapers  across  North 


Call  it  systems  experience.  Combined 
with  an  unequaled  product  line.  For 
starters,  three  types  of  slat  conveyors, 
two  types  of  Towveyors,''and  a  whole 
new  generation  of  hydraulic  kickers 
. . .  gently  unloading  paper  rolls  at 
the  presses.  Plus  in-house  computer 
control  capability. 

We  want  to  hear  about  your  pulp 
stick/newsprint  handling  problems. 
Write; 

Jervis  B.  Webb  Company, 

9000  Alpine  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Michigan  48204.  Or  call 
(313)  933-8000. 


Amenca  Jgi-y'ig  g^Y^febb  COIlipaiiy  ® 
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iditors’  choice 

Editors  of  these 
newspapers  have 
chosen  the  Hendrix  5700 
Writing  and  Editing  Terminal 
for  use  in  their 
editorial  departments. 

Why?  Ask  them. 


Bellingham,  (Wash.),  Herald,  Circ.  24,348 
Butler,  (Penn.),  Eagle,  Circ.  28,028 
Cadillac,  (Mich  ),  Evening  News,  Circ.  8,711 
Canon  City,  (Colo  ),  Record,  Circ.  6,542 
Charlotte,  (N.C.),  News  Observer,  Circ.  244,676 
Columbia,  (Mo.),  Missourian,  Circ.  9,055 
Dallas,  (Tex.),  Times  Herald,  Circ.  291,145 
Detroit,  (Mich.),  News,  Circ.  681,300 
Fredericksburg,  (Va  ),  Free  Lance-Star,  Circ.  21,000 
Harrisonburg,  (Va.),  Daily  News-Record,  Circ.  23,135 
Hickory,  (NO,  Record,  Circ.  27,442 
Janesville,  (Wise  ),  Gazette,  Circ.  2  7,521 

Long  Beach,  (Calif.),  Independent  Press-Telegram,  Circ.  157,813 

Manhattan,  (Kans  ),  Mercury,  Circ.  10,889 

Manhattan,  (Kans.),  Kansas  State  Collegian,  Circ.  14,000 

Marion,  (Ind  ),  Chronicle  Tribune,  Circ.  26,062 

Martins  Ferry-Bellaire,  (Ohio),  Times-Leader,  Circ.  22,370 

Milford,  (Mass.),  Daily  News,  Circ.  11,667 

Norfolk,  (Va.),  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger  Star,  Circ.  235,482 

North  Platte,  (Nebr.),  Telegraph,  Circ.  15,145 

Painesville,  (Ohio),  Telegraph,  Circ.  20,647 

Paragould,  (Ark.),  Daily  Press,  Circ.  5,988 

Richmond  (Va.),  Times  Dispatch  &  News  Leader,  Circ.  258,766 

St.  Thomas,  (Ont.),  Times-Journal,  Circ.  11,000 

Tampa,  (Fla  ),  Tribune,  Circ.  192,225 


Hendrix  Electronics  Incorporated 

645  Harvey  Road.  Manchester,  N.H.  03103  (603)  669-9050 
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creases  in  both  payroll  and  non-payroll 
items. 

Favor  OCR 

Ebersole  and  his  editors  favor  OCR  be¬ 
cause  it  has  brought  minimal  change  to 
established  newsroom  procedures.  “We 
want  our  writers  to  be  concerned  with 
writing,  not  production,”  he  says. 

Reporters  triple-space  original  copy  to 
minimal  standards  on  IBM  Selectrics 
equipped  with  OCR  elements.  They  use 
preset  margins  and  preset  indents.  That’s 
all.  Their  hard  copy  goes  to  an  editor, 
then  to  a  production  typist  whose  only  job 
is  to  add  correct  coding  for  the  scanner. 
After  the  OCR  unit  (ECRM)  scans  the 
input  at  700  lines  per  minute,  its  tape  is 
proofread  on  one  of  the  three  Harris  1100 
editing  and  proofing  terminals.  Tape  from 
the  Harris  units  is  loaded  onto  three 
Compstar  191s  (150  1pm  each).  Galley  is 
then  returned  to  the  newsroom  for  paste¬ 
up.  A  CG  7200  in  the  newsroom  sets  head¬ 
lines. 

Display  advertising  is  set  on  a  Photon 
560,  driven  by  the  IBM  1130  computer. 

Classified  advertising  is  taken  by  typists 
who  prepare  scannable  OCR  copy,  which 
is  edited  in  the  classified  department.  Af¬ 
ter  the  scanner  outputs  tape,  the  copy  is 
processed  through  the  Harris  1100s  and 
merged  with  the  previous  days’  section  via 
the  1130  for  updates,  sort  and  kills. 
(Ebersole  purchased  the  Sun’s  classified 
program  from  ANPA  for  $100.)  Because 
the  191s  hyphenate  and  justify  anyway, 
Ken  Duffield,  composing  production  man¬ 
ager,  bypasses  H  &  J  in  the  ‘storebought’ 
program  in  order  to  eliminate  the  unneed¬ 
ed  pass  and  to  gain  point  size  versatility. 
By  altering  the  ANPA  program  slightly, 
the  Sun  gets  up  to  48  pt.  in  classified. 

Full  control  possiiblc 

“The  day  is  fast  approaching,”  says 
Ebersole,  “when  advertising  and  news  de¬ 
partments  will  be  able  to  control  fully 
their  total  output — and  many  composing 
room  functions  as  we  know  them  will  dis¬ 
appear.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Sun’s 
newsroom  now  controls  paste-up,  with  all 
traditional  page  make-up  personnel  an¬ 
swerable  directly  to  a  make-up  editor. 
Ebersole  sees  logic  in  the  relationship  as 
he  looks  toward  full-page  make-up  CRTs. 
“When  they  are  marketed,  we’ll  have  no 
problem  figuring  where  they  should  be 
placed.” 

The  two  editions  of  the  Sun  are  closed 
at  10  a.m.  and  noon  on  weekdays.  The 
County  edition  is  about  13,700;  the  Final 
about  18,900. 

The  press  is  a  seven-unit  Urbanite  with 
but  six  reel  stands,  (since  either  spot 
color  or  process  is  run  daily).  The  Sun 
has  been  a  test  paper  for  a  Camel  Ciga¬ 
rette  process  color  full  page  advertising 
campaign  three  days  each  week. 

Film  is  processed  in  a  Log  E  LD24A 
processor  and  plates  are  exposed  for  a 
Spartan  III  camera. 

A  Wood  Plate-O-Matic  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  for  a  year  and,  according  to  Clyde 
Kinsey,  production  manager  for  camera, 
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TRACY  SOXMAN  feeds  the  OCR  Scanner  hard 
copy.  Punched  tape  is  emerging  at  left.  At 
lower  left  is  a  CRT  display  for  the  Scanner.  At 
right  is  one  of  the  Compstar  191  phototype¬ 
setters. 


Proofreading  copy  on  a  Harris  1100. 


plate  and  pressroom,  chemical  savings 
have  been  in  the  30  to  40  per  cent  range. 

A  typical  plate  preparation  cycle  is  two 
minutes. 

Kinsey  uses  a  Capco  Rewinder  (Capital 
Tool  Co.)  to  rewind  rolls  that  have  as 
much  as  15  per  cent  newsprint  remaining. 
“We  don’t  have  flying  pasters,  so  when  we 
stop  the  press,  we  pull  all  nearly-expired 
rolls  and  rewind  them  later,”  he  says. 

A  Sheridan  24P  Stuffer  is  utilized  in 
the  mailroom  operation.  The  January  15, 
1974  run  was  the  first  edition  that  was 
inserted  (by  U.  of  Florida  students)  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  the  press.  According  to 
mailroom  foreman  Norman  Hoover,  the 
crew  had  no  problem  loading  the  Sheridan 
with  tw'o  tabloid  inserts  as  well  as  the 
newspaper  itself. 

The  Sun  is  delivered  daily  to  1,500  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  University  dormitories.  Be¬ 
cause  delivery  in  the  dorms  is  simple, 
students  are  charged  25^  per  week  for 
weekday  delivery,  half  the  normal  rate. 
This  includes  the  very  popular  Monday 
Section  B — The  New'  York  Times  Weekly 
Review',  lifed  in  its  entirety  from  the  Sun¬ 
day  New'  York  Times.  Daily  and  Sunday 
subscriptions  cost  75<‘. 

The  Sun  has  a  Paid-In-Advance  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  4,500 — over  14  per  cent  of 
total,  according  to  Robert  Tartaglione, 
vicepresident,  circulation.  A  local  firm 
handles  the  program  on  an  IBS  Systems 
III,  inputting  cards,  punched  by  the  Sun. 
The  service  costs  about  $100  a  month  and 
handles  customer  billing,  w'hile  providing 
each  carrier  w'ith  a  monthly  printout  of 
his  PI  A  status,  indicating  credits  to  his 
accounts.  Carriers  pay  a  nickel  a  month 
per  customer  on  PIA.  Customers  choose 
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IBM  card  punch  and  printout  for  the  PIA  system. 


quarterly,  semi-annual  or  yearly  cycles. 

The  Sun  aids  University  of  Florida  J- 
students  by  providing  space  for  10  daily. 
Two  students  are  always  on  the  rim — and 
are  given  minor  assignments  by  the  city 
editor. 

About  52  per  cent  of  the  content  of  the 
Sun  is  editorial.  The  remaining  ad  space 
is  split  about  evenly  with  display  (52  per 
cent)  and  classified  (48  per  cent). 

• 

1,000  wpm  OCR  system 
introduced  by  ECRM 

ECRM,  Inc.  unveiled  a  new'  high  speed 
optical  character  recognition  (OCR)  sys¬ 
tem  January  19th,  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Production  Conference  in  To¬ 
ronto. 

The  new'ly  announced  Model  5300  auto¬ 
matically  reads  original  manuscripts  and 
generates  an  unjustified  paper  tape  input 
for  typesetting  systems.  It  processes  copy 
at  1,000  w'ords  per  minute  and  has  an 
error  rate  of  less  than  one  character  in 
10,000. 


Model  5300 


Gregory  B.  Smith,  ECRM  national  sales 
manager,  said  the  addition  of  the  5300  to 
ECRM’s  product  line  gives  them  the  most 
complete  family  of  OCR  systems  avail¬ 
able.  The  company  now'  has  a  250  w'ords 
per  minute  system  for  medium  sized  oper¬ 
ations;  and  1,000  and  1,800  words  per 
minute  systems  for  high  volume  typeset¬ 
ting  operations. 

The  price  for  the  Model  5300  is  $45,000 
installed.  First  deliveries  are  expected  in 
may. 

The  5300  can  be  used  to  input  edited 
new's  copy,  classified  ads,  as  well  as  other 
typewritten  original  manuscripts  for  type¬ 
setting.  The  system  includes  a  fully  pro¬ 
grammable  computer  that  composing  room 
personnel  can  modify  in  minutes  to  pro¬ 
vide  output  for  different  fonts  and  dif¬ 
ferent  typesetting  systems. 
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PUSHES  THE  BUnON— Bradley  Fox.  21/2-year 
old  great-great  grandson  of  Adam  B.  Schropp, 
who,  with  his  brother  Jacob,  bought  the  Lebanon 
(Pa.)  Newt  in  1892,  pushed  the  button  to  start 
the  new  Harris  N-1650  web  offset  press  on  the 
first  run  January  7.  Bradley's  grandfather,  publi¬ 
sher  Adam  Schropp  Wilder,  performed  the 
same  ceremonial  task  on  October  13,  1913,  when, 
as  an  infant,  he  started  the  first  rotary  web  press 
the  newspaper  owned.  Holding  Bradley  is  John 
C.  Robson,  press  foreman. 


Color  scanner  purchased 
by  Dallas  Morning  News 

The  purchase  of  a  Ma^ascan  460  by 
the  Dalian  Morning  News  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  newly-renamed  Rutho- 
Graphics  Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Scheduled  for  installation  in  August, 
1974,  the  electronic  color  scanner  is  the 
first  such  device  purchased  by  a  newspa¬ 
per  according  to  Rutho-Graphics  oper¬ 
ations  manager  William  J.  Verge.  More 
than  200  have  been  installed  worldwide, 
75  in  North  America,  Verge  says. 

The  Magnascan  460  produces  enlarged, 
fully  corrected,  screened  color  separations 
in  a  one  step  operation. 

Rutho-Graphics,  formerly  part  of  Sun’s 
Rutherford  Machinery  Division,  moved 
into  new  administrative  headquarters  last 
month  (January).  Its  new  mailing  ad¬ 
dress  is  P.O.  Box  460,  Pine  Brook,  New 
Jersey  07058. 

• 

Newsprint  probe? 

A  tentative  March  11  date  has  been  set 
for  the  start  of  a  full-scale  investigation 
into  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  news¬ 
print  shortage.  The  inquiry  will  be  han¬ 
dled  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com¬ 
merce  and  Finance  Committee.  Chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  is  Rep.  John  Moss 
(D-Sacrnmento,  Calif.)  While  no  wit¬ 
nesses  had  been  called  when  E&P  last 
checked  on  Tuesday  (February  5),  the 
inquiry  reportedly  will  go  into  the  whole 
question  of  the  paper  shortage,  pricing, 
and  how  newspapers,  particularly  smaller 
papers,  are  being  affected. 
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Pre/enting  the 

GRRBBaU 
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The  solution  to  your 
newsprint 
handling 
problems 


Clamp  designed  to  handle  up 
to  48  inch  diameter  rolls 

Stacks  5  rolls  high,  and  right- 
angle  stacks  in  a  7V2  foot 
aisle. 

Changes  from  clamp  to 
forks  in  less  than  5  minutes. 

Lifting  capacity:  Clamp— 
1850  lbs.  at  21  inch  load 
centers. 


Fork— 2000  lbs.  at  24  inch 
load  centers. 

All  battery  powered,  the 
“GRABBER”  is  39  inches 
wide  with  a  standard  mast 
height  of  83  inches  nested. 


Most  parts  available  in 
your  town. 

Price?  The“GRABBER” 
(truck,  roll  clamp, 
battery  and  charger)  is 
available  for  about  Va 
the  cost  of  similar 
equipment! 


Engineered  and 
built  with  precision, 
skill  and  simplicity 
to  meet  all  your 
newsprint  handling 
needs . . .  ECONOMICALLY! 


A  sit-down  truck  with 
superb  handling  AND  the 
smallest  turning  and 
operating  area  required  of 
any  truck  on  the  market 
today! 


Check  into  the  “GRABBER”  from 

Lektro  miduiest 

866  North  Wabash  •  Chicago,  III.  60611  •  (312)944-1140 
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Pyrofax 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


When  both  News  ‘30’  units  work  in  tan¬ 
dem,  plates  are  ready  for  press  every  70 
seconds. 

The  Pyrofax  System  will  be  available 
with  standard  or  anamorphic  imaging  len¬ 
ses.  The  anamorphic  lens  provides  a  page- 
width  reduction  of  about  seven  per  cent 
with  corresponding  newsprint  savings. 

Cost  of  the  News  ‘30’  imager  and  fuser 
is  expected  to  be  in  the  range  of  $30,000 
to  $35,000.  Curtis  said  the  cost  of  a  single 
transmat  is  $50,  with  a  life  expectancy  of 
5,000  impressions,  or  per  plate. 

The  system  has  been  field  tested  suc¬ 
cessfully,  according  to  Curtis,  for  more 
than  a  year  at  the  Tyrone  (Pa.)  Herald, 
a  3,944  circulation  daily  which  prints  five 
other  papers  from  its  plant,  and  at  the 
News-Texan  Inc.,  publishers  of  a  seven 
Dallas,  Texas  papers,  and  Burlington 
County  Times  in  New  Jersey. 

Curtis  said  the  company  will  be 
showing  the  system  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publisher’s  Association  Pro¬ 
duction  Conference  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J., 
June  16  to  19. 


WILL  A 

/  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  \ 

*  E&P  HELP  ME  GET  !  , . . 

\  A  BETTER  JOB? y /'  THAT'S  \ 

. ;  CLASSIFIED  \ 

i  'INFORMATION* 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 
addressed  to: 


Zip 


Name  .  . 

Address  . 

City . . . 

State  . 

Company . 

Nature  of  Business . 

□  My  remittance  is  enclosed. 

$10  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other 
countries  $25  a  year. 


Copy  is  positioned  on  light 
table  ot  News  '30'  imager. 


Transmat  is  pinned  onto 
imaging  cylinder. 


Eiposure  is  made  onto 
transfilm  and  transmat. 


Transmat  is  pinned  onto 
News  '30'  fuser  (left). 


Transmat  copy  is  fused  onto 
lithoplate.  Transmat  removed. 


Lithoplate  is  gummed  and 
placed  on  press  roller. 


Canadian  Press  installs 
VDTs  in  headquarters 

Video  display  terminals  (VDTs),  manu¬ 
factured  by  Hendrix  Electronics  Inc., 
were  installed  last  month  at  The  Canadi¬ 
an  Press’s  Toronto  head  office. 

They  are  being  used  by  the  national 
new’s  co-operative  owned  by  Canada’s  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers  to  prepare  the  80-column 
national  and  international  news  report 
that  flows  daily  from  Newfoundland  to 
Vancouver  Island. 

The  latest  equipment  complements  com¬ 
puters  installed  18  months  ago  which  au¬ 
tomatically  directs  news  to  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

Since  late  last  year  VDTs  have  also 
been  used  by  writers  at  CP’s  Halifax 
bureau  to  prepare  their  regional  news 
report  for  papers  in  the  Atlantic  prov¬ 
inces;  by  staff  at  Vancouver  to  prepare 
the  regional  news  report  for  B.C.  broad¬ 
casters;  and  at  Toronto  to  prepare  news 
for  delivery  to  home  tv  sets  by  cable  tv 
companies. 


New  E&P  newsman 

Darrell  F.  Leo,  previously  associate  edi¬ 
tor  at  Advertising  <&  Sales  Promotion 
magazine,  has  joined  Editor  &  Publisher 
as  an  associate  editor.  A  1972  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Utah’s  journalism 
school,  Leo  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Utah  Chronicle,  the  student  newspaper. 
He  was  named  the  Outstanding  Graduat¬ 
ing  Senior  by  the  Utah  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 


Comcorp  to  expand 

ComCorp,  Cleveland-based  publishers  of 
community  newspapers  in  Ohio  and  Flori¬ 
da  announced  a  major  physical  expansion 
program  of  their  Cleveland  operation. 

The  company  has  leased  over  20,000 
square  feet  of  space  in  a  new'  building  in 
Valley  View,  Ohio  to  house  a  major  com¬ 
puter  center  for  all  newspapers  in 
Greater  Cleveland.  Financial,  regional 
sales,  classified  and  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters  will  also  be  located  in  this  facility, 
according  to  David  Skylar,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

ComCorp  owns  the  11  Cleveland  Sun 
newspapers.  “We  will  be  able  to  increase 
our  services  to  readers  and  advertisers  by 
zoning  our  papers  in  more  areas,  and  by 
gearing  for  multi-week  publication,”  he 
added. 

Wilkes  Barre  strike  ends 

A  settlement  in  the  10-week  Newspaper 
Guild  strike  against  the  Wilkes  Barre 
(Pa.)  Siinday  Independent  was  reached 
January  19.  Guild  members  agreed  to  a 
$40  increase  across-the-board  without  re¬ 
gard  to  job  classification  or  experience. 

The  27-month  contract  also  reduced  the 
work  week  from  37%  hours  to  35  and  puts 
an  extra  40<‘  per  employee  per  shift  into 
the  company  pension  plan.  The  paper  also 
agreed  to  pay  for  health-insurance  premi¬ 
ums  covering  the  strike  period. 

Before  the  strike,  the  guild  had  offered 
to  settle  for  a  14-month  contract  with 
wage  increase  up  to  $21  and  no  fringe 
improvements.  The  company  wanted  a 
tw’o-year  contract  with  a  $23.50  increase. 
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VideoSetter  CRT  third  generation 
phototypesetting  at  second  genera¬ 
tion  prices.  Twelve  type  styies  in 
14  sizes  from  5  through  48  point. 
Justified  or  unjustified  6-ievei  tape 
input,  with  on-line  capability.  Simpie 
to  operate  and  superbly  reliable. 

Now  you  can  plan  on  setting  two 
columns  of  mixed  classified  or 
editorial  matter  per  minute.  Have  your 
compiete  stock  listings  in  type  at 
market  transmissbn  ctosing.  Produce 
display  ads  without  affecting  editorial 
deadlines.  And  if  our  instailatbn  at  the 
Washington  Star-News  is  any  exampie, 
you'll  be  setting  type  the  same  day 
your  VideoSetter  is  delivered. 

Remember,  there  are  VideoSetters 
in  daiiy  use  from  coast  to  coast  and 
thousands  of  satisfied  Compugraphic 
users  throughout  the  newspaper 


Mwaacp  40  11 
Mea  liiA'jM 
V.eapfB2.80 
Mvwiisa  i.2^ 


industry.  Let  an  experienced  tech¬ 
nical  advisor  from  our  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Divisbn  explain  the  many 
time-saving,  money-saving  benefits 
of  VideoSetter  and  other  systems- 
oriented  equipment. 

COinpugrophic  corporation 

80  Industrial  Way.  Wilmington,  Moss.  01887.  (617)  944-6555 

REGIONAL  SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES  •  ATLANTIC: 
1901  North  Moore  Street.  Rosslyn.  Virginia  22209.  (703) 
525-1678  •  CENTRAL:  3166  Des  Plaines  Ave.,  Des  Piaines, 
liiinois  60018.  (312)  298-5140  •  PACIFIC:  1121  San  Antonio 
Rood.  Palo  Alto,  Califbmia  94303.  (415)  969-2032  •  NEW 
YORK  METRO:  2  Pennsylvania  Pioza,  New  York,  New 
York  10001.  (212)  736-4444  •  SOUTH  ATLANTIC:  16  Exec¬ 
utive  Park  Drive  N.D..  Atlanta,  Georgia  30329,  (404) 
631-4371  •  MID-AMERCA:  Fourth  and  State  Streets, 

2  Gateway  Center,  Kansas  66101,  (913)  371-8200  • 

SOUTH  CENTRAL:  Corilion  Plaza  East.  13601  Preston  Rood. 
Dallas.  Texas  75420,  (214)  661-8940. 

See  Compugraphic  at  the  13th 
Graphics  Arts  Congress,  April  4-6, 
Exposition  Park,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Booths  19-25. 


Meeting  is  held 
by  32  users  of 
Urbanite  presses 


Press  foremen  and  superintendents 
working  with  Goss  Urbanite  presses 
gathered  to  exchange  experiences  and 
techniques  on  January  26,  at  the  North 
Penn  Reporter  in  Lansdale,  Pa. 

A  total  of  32  pressmen  represented  11 
newspapers  that  had  been  using  Urbanite 
equipment  from  two  months  on  up  to  a 
dozen  years.  They  came  from  Pennsylva- 


Marv  Clews  (back  to  camera)  pressroom  super¬ 
intendent  for  the  Bloomsburg  Morning  Press,  calls 
to  order  a  meeting  of  pressroom  foremen  and 
supervisors  using  Urbanite  presses  at  the  North 
Penn  Reporter,  in  Lansdale,  Pa.  The  conference,  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  discuss  getting  maximum  use 
out  of  their  equipment,  attracted  pressmen  from  1 1 
newspapers  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware. 

nia  and  New  Jersey.  The  Reporter,  which 
has  a  7  unit  Urbanite,  was  chosen  for  the 
gathering  because  of  its  central  location. 

The  idea  of  the  conference  came  from 
Paul  Eyerly  III,  associate  publisher  of  the 
Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Morning  Press,  and 
Marv  Clew's,  his  press  superintendent, 
was  moderator  for  the  session.  Welcoming 
the  group  was  H.  Charles  Berky,  the  Re¬ 
porter’s  general  manager  and  assistant 
publisher.  Among  the  guest  were  A1 
Schupp  and  Archibald  Campbell,  service 
representatives  from  the  Goss  Co.  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Arthur  Boudreau,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Research  Laboratory  in  Easton,  Pa.  Sub¬ 
jects  under  discussion  were  blankets, 
plates,  rollers  ink,  consoles,  infeeds,  fold¬ 
ers,  paper,  maintenance  and  color  proc¬ 
esses. 

Among  those  attending  were  Charles 
Case,  New  Jersey  Herald;  William  Simon 
and  Jerry  Stokes,  Indiana  Printing  Co., 
Indiana,  Pa.;  Jack  McMahon  and  Pat  Pat¬ 
terson,  Acme  Newspapers,  Ardmore,  Pa.; 
Thomas  Miller  and  Edw'ard  Grieff, 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican;  Earl 
Weaver,  New  Jersey  Herald;  Arthur  Cox 
and  Svend  Jorensen,  Sentinel  Newspapers 
of  East  Brunswick,  New  Jersey;  Charles 
Barr,  A1  Jamison  and  Thomas  Rider, 
Pennsylvania  Mirror  of  State  College ; 
James  Murphy,  Keith  Edinger,  Charles 
Nase  and  John  Mackey,  Stroudsburg 
(Pa.)  Pocono  Record;  Marv  Clews,  Robbie 
Laubach,  Edward  Barankas,  and  Paul 
Eyerly  III,  Bloomsburg  Press;  Raymond 
Cash,  Robert  Metz,  George  Shuster,  Rob¬ 
ert  Blackburn,  Linda  Lindblom  and  H. 
Charles  Berky,  North  Penn  Reporter. 


Logigraphic 


a  complete  composition 
and  editing  system  for 
use  with  the  IBM  TI30  and 
the  IBM  Composition 
System  (FBP-IBTI) 


Logigraphic  combines  the  dramatic  capabilities  of  Logicon’s  hardware/ 
software  technology  with  the  typesetting  power  of  the  FDP/Cleveland 
Package.  The  result:  a  genuine  cost/performance  breakthrough.  Now,  the 
power  of  the  dependable  IBM  1130  is  finally  realized  to  handle  all  of 
the  data  processing  needs  of  the  modern  newspaper. 

Logigraphic  is  based  upon  the  IBM  1130  computer  which  boasts  the 
second  largest  software  library  in  the  world,  plus  active  local  and  national 
user  groups;  yet  is  lower  priced  than  competitive  systems  which  offer 
little  or  no  broad-range  growth  path. 

Logigraphic  uses  unique  foreground/background  software  and  reliable, 
economical  hardware  to  provide:  multiple  simultaneously  operating 
readers,  punches,  on-line  text  editing  terminals,  on-line  wire  services,  on¬ 
line  OCR,  on-line  photocomposers,  on-line  credit  checking,  on-line 
newspaper  librarian  assistance,  plus  many  other  features. 

Logigraphic  is  the  way  of  the  70’s.  The  System  is  both 

modular  and  open  ended.  j 

Logigraphic  —  the  Total  System.  'w  1^ 

The  way  of  the  seventies. 

Contact  Mr.  Brooks  at  (213)  325-6060. 


Huber  lifts  ink  prices 

A  1%^  a  pound  increase  of  highspeed 
letterpress  newsblack  ink  was  announced 
by  J.  M.  Huber  Corp.  effective  January 
15.  The  price  is  for  tank  car  and  tank 
truck  deliveries.  Other  producers  have 
previously  announced  similar  increases. 
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Sure, 

plastic  i^tes 
sound  good. 
Its  how 
they  pint  thats 

thepcAfcm. 


Plastic  plates,  for  all  their 
appeal,  have  two  important 
drawbacks.  They  offer  less- 
than-excellent  reproduction  (a 
lot  less),  they  are  expensive. 
Capital  equipment  outlay  for 
high  volume  plastic  systems 
starts  at  around  .S7(),()(I0. 

VVe  think  that's  a  high  price 
to  pay  to  meet  your  production 
needs  and  OSHA  requirements, 
especially  when  you  can  satisfy 
these  same  requirements  with 
a  lot  less  money.  With  the 


equipment  you  have  now.  With 
a  platemaking  material  that's 
tried  and  true. 

We  re  talking  about  magne¬ 
sium.  Magnesium  gives  the 
very  best  reproduction,  it  can 
be  used  in  your  current  plate¬ 
making  equipment  (no  retrain¬ 
ing  necessary),  and  it  stops 
environmental  pollution,  meet¬ 
ing  all  EPA  reciuirements. 

'  F urther,  there  are  magnesium 
systems  now  in  existence  that 


meet  all  OSHA  requirements. 
All  without  one  dime  for  new 
platemaking  equipment. 

Before  you  jump  into  plastic, 
test  our  Mag-Etch"  system. 
Send  for  our  free  brochures  It 
describes  the  advantages  of 
magnesium.  And  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  using  Mag  Etch,  our 
bath  additive  that  makes 
magnesium  even  better. 

Mona  Industries.  (>5  East  ‘i.'Ird 
Street,  Paterson.  New  .lersey 
07524. 
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At  every  stage  of  the  media -selection  process 

wouldn’t  YOU  like  to  be 
at  the  decision-makers'  desks? 


You  can  be. 

Here's  how: 

Whether  planning,  comparing,  buying  or  supporting  his  decisions,  the 
buyer  of  advertising  needs  all  the  reliable,  up-to-date  information  he 
can  lay  his  hands  on. 

Right  now.  Wherever  he  may  be. 

95%  of  agency  people,  75%  of  advertiser  personnel  use  SRDS  at 
every  stage  of  the  media-buying  process  in  which  they  may  become 
involved.  In  every  survey  made  by  media,  quizzing  their  own  prospects 
for  new  or  renewed  schedules,  the  respondents  themselves  have  ex¬ 
plained  why: 

Standard  Rate  is  always  accessible. 

They  use  all  the  reliable  information  it  contains;  listed  data 
and  factual  ad  copy  alike. 

And  because  of  Standard  Rate's  reputation  for  accuracy 
and  integrity,  they  tend  to  believe  what  they  find  in  it. 

With  informative  copy  that  puts  flesh  on  the  bare  bones  of  your  listed 
data  in  Standard  Rate,  you  greatly  improve  your  chances  of  winning  a 
coveted  post  on  the  first-cut  roster  of  candidate  media;  holding  or 
improving  your  ranking  right  through  to  the  final  contract. 


In  SRDS  ^ 

you  are  there 

selling  by  helping  people  buy 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA 
SERVICE,  INC. 

fh*  nofiono/  authority 
sorving  tho  modia-buying  function 

5201  Old  Orchard  Rd.,  Skokie,  III.  60076 


Reports  by  McGraw-Hill  writers 
offered  over  N.  Y.  Times  wire 


By  David  Resnick 

The  Special  Features  syndicate  division 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  the  McGraw- 
Hill  World  News  Service  initiated  this 
week  a  cooperative  project  “designed  to 
make  complex  but  vital  aspects  of  today’s 
world  more  easily  understandable  to 
newspaper  readers.” 

Beginning  with  the  publication  date  of 
Monday  (February  4)  the  New  York 
Times  Special  Features  sent  over  its  News 
Service  wire  to  subscribing  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  the  first  set  of  five  columns  weekly 
under  the  general  heading  “Your  World 
Tomorrow.”  Each  column  averages  about 
600  words. 

The  first  week’s  columns  were  “Old 
Agencies  in  New  Bottles,”  explaining 
price  and  wage  controls,  by  Robert  E. 
Farrell,  chief  correspondent  and  bureau 
chief  in  Washington  for  McGraw-Hill 
World  News;  “Protecting  You  from  Bad 
Doctors,”  by  Howard  Cohn,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Medical  World  News;  “Britain’s 
Quiet  Revolution,”  about  the  change-over 
to  American  eating  habits,  by  Marvin  Pe¬ 
tal,  London  bureau  chief  of  McGraw-Hill 
World  News;  “An  .\uto  That  Runs  on 
Salad  Oil,”  suggesting  a  substitute  for 
gasoline,  by  James  Smith,  Brussels  bureau 
chief  of  McGraw-Hill  World  News;  and 
“The  Dollar’s  Long  Shadow,”  interpreting 
the  effect  on  the  consumer  of  whether  the 
dollar  is  strong  or  weak,  by  Lewis  H. 
Young,  editor-in-chief  of  Business  Week. 

-4s  soon  as  the  “Your  World  Tomor¬ 
row”  feature  was  announced,  the  first  or¬ 
ders  for  it  came  in  from  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  (Fla.)  News  and  the  Svenska 
Dagbladet  of  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Need  is  seen 

“The  need  to  provide  the  consumer  pub¬ 
lic  with  information  which  critically 


affects  their  lives,  yet  has  been  regarded 
as  too  technical  by  many  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors,  is  long  overdue,”  commented  John 
Osenenko,  Manager  of  the  Special 
Features  syndicate  division  of  the  New 
York  Times.  “We  can  now  make  such  a 
service  available  in  cooperation  with  the 
unique,  world-wide  newsgathering  re¬ 
sources  of  McGraw-Hill  World  News,  an 
organization  with  some  80  full-time  re¬ 
porters,  writers  and  editors  in  10  domestic 
and  12  foreign  cities  plus  130  part-time 
correspondents  on  five  continents.” 

The  idea  of  this  cooperative  project 
came  from  Ralph  R.  Schulz,  director  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  World  News  Service, 
who  approached  the  New  York  Times 
Special  Features.  When  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  them  was  signed  two  weeks  ago,  he 
asked  his  marketing  manager,  Morrie  He- 
litzer,  to  take  charge  of  working  with  the 
world-wide  staff  of  McGraw-Hill  who  will 
contribute  columns  in  the  “Your  World 
Tomorrow”  series.  The  material  will  ap¬ 
pear  under  datelines  from  New  York, 
Washington,  Moscow,  London,  Paris, 
Brussels,  Stockholm,  Chicago,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Tokyo,  and  other  points  around  the 
globe. 

Consumer-oriented 

“Columns  being  written  for  this  series” 
said  Helitzer,  “will  contain  up-to-date  in¬ 
side  information  on  subjects  such  as  ener¬ 
gy,  health  and  medicine,  science,  the  im¬ 
pact  of  technology,  food  and  nutrition, 
transportation,  the  economy,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  scene,  construction  and  architecture, 
the  environment,  education,  and  views 
from  abroad.  The  columns  will  express 
authority  and  leadership  in  thought,  com¬ 
bining  extensive  knowledge  of  various 


fields  in  a  highly  readable,  consumer- 
oriented  style.” 

For  the  week  of  February  10  to  16,  the 
columns  of  commentary  and  news  in 
“Your  World  Tomorrow”  will  include  “An 
Air  Cushion  for  Trains”  by  Michael  Sul¬ 
livan,  who  covers  transportation  from  his 
Paris  post  with  McGraw-Hill;  “Watchdog 
For  Computer  Data  Banks,”  discussing 
legal  protection  against  invasion  of  priva¬ 
cy,  by  Robert  Skole,  chief  correspondent 
for  McGraw-Hill  World  News  in  Stock¬ 
holm;  “Oil  Jobbers  Look  For  Jobs,”  about 
one  of  the  side-effects  of  the  energy  crisis, 
by  Herbert  Hugo,  Senior  Editor  of 
“Platt’s  Oilgrams”;  “A  Soviet  Love 
Story,”  about  the  fascination  of  Western 
automobiles  for  Soviet  youth,  by  Axel 
Krause,  Moscow  bureau  chief  for 
McGraw-Hill  World  News;  and  “Biofeed¬ 
back;  It’s  Not  Science  Fiction,”  about  a 
new  tension-relieving  technique,  by  Will 
Lipkowski,  who  reports  on  science  and 
technology  for  McGraw-Hill  World  News 
in  Washington. 

Full-length  features 

New  York  Times  Special  Features  also 
expects  to  issue  full-length  articles  by 
McGraw-Hill  writers  on  a  periodic  basis, 
and  experimented  a  few  weeks  ago  with 
4,500  word  article  about  Dr.  Henry  Kiss¬ 
inger  by  Robert  E.  Farrell  and  Boyd 
France  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Washington 
Bureau.  The  article,  released  for  use  on 
Sunday,  January  27,  was  used  by  30  news¬ 
papers,  including  some  in  Japan,  Brazil, 
Holland,  Norway  and  Sweden.  The 
Buffalo  Courier  Express  featured  it  on 
Page  One  under  an  eight-column  banner 
headline  reading  “Crisis  Economics  Could 
Dull  Kissinger’s  Star.”  The  writers  point¬ 
ed  out  that  “the  looming  foreign  policy 
problems  of  the  United  States — 
particularly  those  dealing  with  Western 
Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan — are  now 
largely  economic.  Yet,  Kissinger  has  nev¬ 
er  hidden  his  distaste  and  lack  of  interest 
in  such  subjects  as  trade  and  monetary 
reform  matters.” 


Droll?  Yes.  Zany?  Of  course.  Prankish?  Indubitably. 


most  of  all 

HOWARD  POST 

(‘The  Dropouts’) 

is  HILARIOUS! 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  220  East  42nd  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017,  (212)  682-3020 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOKS  OF  mTEREST 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANTIQUES 

Antiques  in  America 

“Antiques  in  America"  is 
written  by  Harry  Baker,  a 
newspaperman  who  t^rew 
up  in  the  furniture  design 
business,  is  himself  a  collec¬ 
tor  and  antiques  expert.  It 
is  specific,  illustrated,  prac¬ 
tical.  Mis  column  is  respect¬ 
ed  by  professionals  but 
profitable  to  amateurs  and 
is  written  with  real  Yankee 
humor  and  literary  econ¬ 
omy.  The  Washington  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  .Sun  are 
two  of  the  subscribers.  For 
sam[)les  and  prices  write 
Fhe  Providence  journal. 
Room  4 1 6,  Providence,  R.l. 
02902. 


I  HIDDEN  TREASURES 

TREASURE  HUNT.  Weekly  column 
slanted  to  backpackers,  coin  shooters 
with  their  metal  detectors.  R.V. 
owners,  armchair  adventurers  inter- 
jested  in  iost  mines,  buried  treasure, 
'sunken  traileons  and  overlooked  bonan¬ 
zas  in  attics.  Clues  of  where  to  look 
;for  fortune  and  news  of  the  lucky  ones. 

I  Samples.  Don  A.  Stewart,  P.O.  Box 
;6630,  Tropico  Station,  Giendale,  Calif, 
91205. 


MONEY  &  FINANCE 


"SPEAKING  OUT  ON  CREDIT,"  a 
proven  weekiy  credit  column  which 
I  tells  it  like  it  is.  Frank  answers  to 
'  questions.  Samples,  Box  956,  Hamilton, 
Ohio  45012. 


ROCK  MUSIC:  Oldies  columns,  fillers. 
Samples.  Stonegrround,  3524  Tenth  Ave., 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  51501. 


'NEEDLEWORK  —  "Stitches,"  Robbie 
Fanning.  Spirited  weekly  column  covers  | 
techniques,  ideas,  peopie,  events,  books. 

'  Excellent  proven  reader  response  : 
Samples.  Fibar  Designs,  Box  2634,  | 
Menlo  Park.  Calif.  94025. 


SPORTS 


HISTORY  IN  SPORTS— Feature  of  the 
past  in  sports!  Send  for  sampies  and 
I  information.  Gary  Features,  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  14612,  Memphis,  Tenn,  38114, 


FREELANCE  WRITERS  and  Photog¬ 
raphers:  22,000  freelance  markets 

(newspapers,  radic^TV,  farm  press, 
business  journals,  consumer  magazines, 
trade  papers,  farm  publications,  black 
press,  financial  journals)  buy  work  on 
assignment.  A  professional  market-^ 
not  for  amateurs.  Free  details:  Gebbie 
Press,  Box  1000,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 
12561. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


YOU  CAN  have  your  cake  and  eat  it 
too — Retired  pubiisher,  now  involved  in 
substantial  commercial  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  seeks  several  family  owned,  small 
to  medium  daiiies,  large  weeklies,  radio 
or  TV  stations,  profitable,  to  join  in 
strong,  unified  public  offering.  Absolute 
confidentiality,  no  gimmicks,  complete 
protection  against  brokers.  Will  person¬ 
ally  visit  interested  respondents.  Box 
65,  Editor  &  ^biisher. 

NEWSPAPER 

EQUITY 

DEA^LERSHIPS 

These  dealerships  provide  growth  and 
net  worth  increase  possibilities  under 
an  Independent  (>>ntractor  Agreement. 
Dealerships  avaiiable  are  within  South¬ 
ern  California  area.  Interested  persons, 
mail  personal  qualification  information 
to: 

LOS  ANGELES 
HERALD-EXAMINER 
Box  2416,  Terminal  Annex 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90051 


BOOKVIEWS  ' - - 

TV  STAR  SCRAMBLE,  TV  puzzle  now 
No  gimmicks.  No  snobbery.  No  non-  in  its  12th  year  of  syndication.  100% 
sense.  Just  the  best  in  book  news  for  TV  oriented.  Samples.  Leo  White  Prod., 
only  $3.12  weekly.  Also  available  I6S  Strasser  Ave.,  Westwood,  Mass, 
monthly.  For  samples  write  Box  157,  02090 
Maplewood.  N.J.  07040.  i 


ENERGY /ENVIRONMENT 


ENERGY- ENVIRONMENT  REPORT, 
a  bi-weekly  column  distributed  by 
Energy-Environment  News  /  Research 
Service,  offers  a  readable,  boiled-down 
roundup  of  energy  and  related  en¬ 
vironmental  news  events,  emphasizing 
objectivity  and  human  interest  aspects. 
For  samples,  please  call  or  write 
Energy-Environment  News  /  Re  sea  rc  h 
Service.  Suite  710,  825  New  Hampshire 
Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
(202)  337-0790. 


WASHINGTON  COVERAGE 


STORIES,  COLUMNS,  QUERIES  or 
background  files  written  for  you  on 
what  government  and  Congressional 
actions  will  mean  to  your  area  of  in¬ 
terest.  Specializing  in  business,  scien¬ 
tific,  and  technical  areas.  Staffed  by 
top  professionals.  Write  or  Call: 

Nation’s  Capital  News  Bureau 
3110  Mount  Vernon  Ave. 

Alexandria,  Virginia  22305 
(703)  5484496 


TIMELY,  POIGNANT,  SATIRIC,  pro- 1 

vocative  editorial  page  or  op  ed  fillersjUN  WINES — Illustrated  50  line  column 
up  to  100  words,  from  Washington,  I  panel.  Informative.  Samples,  Bill  Son- 
D.C.  Box  183,  Editor  &  Publisher.  stein.  Box  11278,  Elkins  Pk.,  Pa.  19117. 


LITTLE  AMERICANS’  COOKING  1  qu add  r'OT  itmm  nnu,  owoMaKiA 
COLUMN:  Weekly  feature  to  help  COLUMN  now  available  on 

youngsters  to  learn  to  cook  and  feed 

themselves  for  now  and  later.  Send  for  w^klv  ITr  lerS 

sample  packet.  Mary  Kennedy,  ^7' 

Ninth  Ave.,  Sacramento.  Calif.  95820.  1®’’ 


SEEKING  FINANCING  or  partners  to  j 
buy  additional  interest  in  200M  daily. 
Zone  5,  great  growth  potential.  Box 
179,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  Web  Offset  plant.  Good 
newsprint  supply.  New  equipment,  | 
profitable  contracts.  $75M  down  to  ex¬ 
perienced  principals.  Box  146,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher.  I 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTA’TE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  feee.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kane.  87654. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker 
1888  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.  91788 
(714)  982-0424 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO.. 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77006 
Pb  (713)  664-9414 

ROBERT  N.  BOLTTHO 
Newspaper  sales,  appraisals,  consult¬ 
ing.  Ki^biel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice.  10000  West  76th,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  86204.  Office:  (918)  238-5280: 
Res:  (918)  881-6816.  Be  glad  to  meet 
you  at  Kansas  Qty  International. 

IT’S  NOT  ’THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  ^r- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2284  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92808 


CONFIDE24TIAL  NEIGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPEHtS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Wa^ington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1188 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  In  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (818)  44^0871  day¬ 
time;  (818)  738-8068  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  ETorida 
33616.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEME34T 
6464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (206)  866-0893 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


DELIGHTETJL  community  weekly  in 
Northern  Indiana,  1,100  paid,  grossing 
$18M  plus.  Includes  equipment  to  get 
camera-ready  for  printing  at  nearby 
daily.  Ideal  for  couple.  Beautiful,  pros¬ 
pering  town  on  large  natural  lake. 
Write  or  call  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr.,  650 
Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Mun- 
cie,  Ind.  47305.  (317)  289-9966. 

FIRST  OFFSET  WEEKLY  IN  MINNE¬ 
SOTA.  (1938)  in  city  of  16,000  with 
daily.  Gross  $45M-plus.  No  job  printing. 
Priced  to  sell  quickly  at  835M;  $8500 
down.  Call  Len  Davis,  Publisher,  Photo 
News,  Owatonna,  Minn.  56060.  (507) 
451-0754  evenings,  or  write  air  mail 
immediately  for  further  details, 

NORTH  JERSEY  mountain-lake  coun¬ 
try.  New  weekly,  big  imtential.  Offset 
tab,  Compuwriter  II.  Box  149,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND.  2nd 
class  controlled  offset  tab,  monthly. 
Average  54  pages  plus;  circulation  7000 
plus ;  cold  comp  and  camera,  fine 
growth,  gross  $80,000.  Net  to  gross 
could  he  40%.  Asking  $130,000.  Box 
1996,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

FREE  DISTRIBUTION  tabloid  weekly 
pair  in  booming  Big  10  city  and  sub¬ 
urb,  gross  near  $50M.  Good  cash  flow. 
Price  of  $40M  includes  composition 
equipment.  Qualified  buyers  may  get 
details  from  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr..  550 
Merchants  National  Bank  Building. 
Muncie.  Ind.  47305.  (317)  289-9966. 

8000  CIRCULATION  Midwest  bi-week¬ 
ly  newspaper.  Grossing  $45,000.  Well 
accepted.  Well  equipped  rented  offices. 
$22,900  cash.  Responsible  parties  only. 
Box  232.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

72M  GROSS  COMMERCIAL  printing 
plant  and  small  weekly.  Colorado  farm 
area,  excellent  terms,  takes  25M  to 
handle.  Bill  King  Associates,  2025  Foot¬ 
hills  Rd..  <^lden,  Colo.  (303)  279-6345. 

j  RETIREMENT  OPPORTUNITY— 
i  Mountain  county  seat  court-commercial 
weekly.  Man/wife  team  grosses  $15M. 
No  solicitation.  Job  shop,  offset.  P.O. 

I  Box  2003,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95809. 

WESTERN  DAILY,  isolated  county 
seat,  offset,  weekly  competition,  very 
profitable.  Down  payment  $40,000.  EHiIl 
information  to  qualified  buyers.  J,  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

HIGHLY  PROfFITABLE  northeastern 
Massachusetts  monthly  newspaper, 
serves  3  towns,  established  9  years. 
Gross  over  $75,000.  Box  225.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

OTHER 

CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Payable  wifb  cedar  1 

lHamltfanea  sfioufcf  accompany  copy 

4-wttki 

unfsss  credit  hat  baan  ettabllshadi . 

3-wtiki 

4-wMk(  .... 

. . . .  .$1.70  pir  lim,  par  luu« 

2-wtikt 

3-wMks  ..., 

1-wMk 

2-wtiki  ... 

1-wttk  . . . 

Count  5  average  words  per  lino  or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50<  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

ClasfMed  Coafract  Rotas  Avoilobla  Oa  Requast 
WEEKLr  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuasdoy,  4:30  PM  Naw  York  Tima 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ava.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name. 


Address 
City _ 


-State . 


-Zip- 


Phone 


Authorized  by 

Clattlflcatlon  _ 


Copy. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


-Weeks. 


-Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  ex^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  8S0  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  | 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AMD  WEEKUES 
Nawapapar  Sanriea  Company,  Ine. 
P.O.  Dr.  1242B,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


LETTERPRESS  newapaper  wanted 
that  needi  to  bo  converted  to  olTaet. 
Large  weekly  or  small  daily.  Finan¬ 
cially  able,  experienced  newspaperman. 
Box  1760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WB  HAVE  QUAUFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailiea  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  ISt02 
Ph.  (206)  546-8166 


WRITERS’  NEEDS 


WRITERS!  ATTENTION  I  Manuscript 
Record  Book.  For  all  freelancers. 
Know  where  your  manuscripts  are  at 
all  times.  Write  for  free  information. 
Ernest  F.  (Thamberlain,  Author  &  Jour¬ 
nalist,  Lynnville,  Ind.  47619. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COLD  TYPE  SUPPLIES 


BORDER  TAPES 

NEW 

LOW  -  LOW  PRICES 
ALSO 

KODAK  SUPPLIES 


Orders 

Over 

Solid 

Matte 

Solid 

Gloss 

Printed 

$500 

32t 

34p 

44P 

$100 

44t 

46p 

66p 

Under  $100 
Opaque  whits 
Comers 

44t 

69t  per  roll 
89y 

49t 

69t 

Pre-paid  shipping — send  for  catalog 
Call  (219)  282-1912 
McCann  A  Marsh  Co.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1121 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

“Over  1,000  newspapers  are  using 
our  border  tapes”. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


LINOFILM  QUICK  2.  Two  units  now 
in  use,  excellent  condition,  extra 
readers  and  good  supply  spare  parts. 
Available  immediately,  converting  to 
new  typesetting  system.  Contact  Bruce 
Clement,  Rome  News-Tribune,  Rome, 
Ga.  30161.  (404)  232-1511. 


TWO  BRPE  PUNCHES  model  18  (one 
newly  serviced  at  Compugraphic)  and 
one  new  Shaffstall  BRPE  silencer  never 
used,  total  $1200.  Catholic  Post,  409 
N.  Monroe,  Peoria,  III.  61603  or  call 
Rev.  R.  G.  Peters.  (309)  673-3603. 

LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT 
2  Photo  Units,  high  speed 

and  function  analyzer  ....each  $7950 
2  Photo  Units  . each  4500 

4  Keyboards  with  Linomix  .  .each  2750 

Save  on  package  deal  with  grids 
MISCELLANEOUS  EXJUIPMENT 

5  Monarchs,  4-molds.  Star  equipped 
Linotypes.  Model  31,  #72778  and  73430. 
Many  other  late  machines. 

COLOR  KING.  2  units  with  counter¬ 
stacker,  electric  hoist  . $28,500 

E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417  Georg'a  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015 
(213)  748-6954 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC  j 
All  modals.  Service  provided  by  manu-  | 
faeturer.  FHN  Businees  Produrts,  ; 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08067. 
(609)  235-7614.  1 

TO  ANSWER  BOX  NUMBER  ADS 
IN  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
given  in  the  ad,  c/o  fklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher,  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Please  be  selective  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  clips  submitted  in  response  to 
an  ad.  Include  only  material  which  can 
be  forwarded  in  a  large  manila  en¬ 
velope. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

composingIroom^ 


4  PHOTON  260’s  in  good  condition  with 
a  complete  library  of  typefaces.  Will 
sell  individually  or  one  lot.  Call  Robert 
Donahue,  (617)  426-3000. 


HARRIS  1100 — Proofreading  and  edit¬ 
ing  terminal.  Designed  to  use  with 
Photon  Pacesetter  8-16.  8-level  tai>e,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Oscar  Carver,  Wil¬ 
liams  Printing  C^.,  417  Commerce  St., 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37219.  (615)  256-7125. 


MAILROOM 


MODEL  227E  HANS  MUELLER  In¬ 
serter;  2  insert  feeders;  2  opening  sta¬ 
tions;  excellent  condition;  3  years  old; 
used  very  little ;  Mid-America  Printing 
Company.  4356  Duncan  Avenue,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  63110. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE 

GOSS  PORTABLE  INK  FOUNTAINS 
2  Page  Wide 
Late  Style 
Ehccellent  Condition 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060  Telex  42362 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
A  Paper  Cotd.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90026.  (218)  474-8625. 


NEWSRACKS 


12  TAYLOR  MODEL  K  BUBBLE 
RACKS,  lot  daily  coin  combo.  Good 
shape,  used  for  indoor  locations  only. 
Best  offer.  Roger  Pazul,  Circulation 
Manager,  Press  Publications.  Elmhurst. 
III.  60126.  (312)  834-0900. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


BARGAIN :  34  cases  Teletypesetter 

tape,  %  X  8".  white,  oiled.  $8  per  case 
as  is,  where  is.  Contact  Tefft,  The  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News. 


NOW  STATIC-FREIB  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowsst  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write : 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4458 
Box  6600.  Akron.  Ohio  44818 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


4.UNIT  Cottrell  V-15A.  1972 
2  NEWS  KING  units  stacked.  1968, 
with  or  without  Color  King  folder. 
3-UNIT  31"  Vanguard,  cheap. 
DIDDB-GLASER  stuffers,  3  and  4 
station. 

CAPCO  Rewinder,  almost  new. 
OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  226  Norcross,  Ga.  30071 

(404)  939-4831 


COTTRELL  845 

8  units,  2  folders,  new  1971. 
Box  143,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AB  DICK  350  offset  press.  Prints  S^.^x 
14.  Perfect  condition.  Completely  over¬ 
hauled.  A  bargain  at  $1850.  Crossroads 
Printing,  Box  315,  Wentzville,  Mo. 
63385. 


FOR  SALE— EXCLUSIVE  OFFERING 
GOSS  URBANITE 
1  10  Units — 2  Folders 

!  U-596  and  U-608 

'  1  Balloon  Former 

1  Gregg  Flying  Imprinter 
Twin  75  HP  Kincor  Drives 

2  Six-position  roll  stands 
Excellent  (Condition — Available  Now 

Call— Write— Wire 
For  Full  Particulars 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64IOS 
,  Phone:  (816)  221-9060  Telex  42362 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY  '  PRODUCTION  CONSULTANTS 


GOSS  URBANITE,  5  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER. 
COTTRELL  4  or  5  unit  V-15 
excellent  condition. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD,  22%  x 
31,  2  unit. 

COTTRELL  5  unit  V-15A,  new 
1969. 

COTTRELL  V-702-B 
FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING.  2  unit 
and  folder, 

HOE  ALLER  units. 

IPEC.  Inc. 

410  N.  Leavitt  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


SYSTEMS’  DESIGN,  equipment  selec¬ 
tion  and  training  for  coding  and  key¬ 
boarding  personnel  are  but  a  few  of 
ihe  services  offered  by  Pho-Tech  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  printing  industry. 

Pho-Tech  Company 
Attn  :  Frank  Pazoureck 
5722  Robertson  Ave. 
Carmichael,  Calif.  95608 
(916)  488-2794 


Help 

Wented... 


STEREOTYPE 

2-PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Wood;  about 
400'  of  plate  conveyor  system;  1  10-ton 
metal  pot.  J.  Mogilner,  1500  U.S.  Natl. 
Bank  Bldg.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 
Ph;  (714)  232-7101.  I 

QUALITY  STERBOTYPE  reproduction  | 
demands  jmDuralumin  Base.  Jack  : 
Moore,  8444  Country  Club,  Medina, 
Ohio  4426<.  | 

LAKE  ERIE  DIREfTOMAT,  front  and  1 
back  tables,  electric  heat.  Premier  | 
shaver  and  all  supi>orting  e<iuipment.  ' 
Box  219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  \ 

C H A ND LE R- P R I C E  platen  press  i 
wanted  for  specialized  work.  Will  pay 
fair  price  for  press  in  good  condition. 
Contact  Pam  Smith,  400  Apodaca  Hill,  j 
Santa  Fe.  N.M.  87501.  ! 

GRIDS  nee<Ied  with  width  plugs  for  ' 
Mergenthaler  Sut)erQuick  photocom- 
lK)ser.  State  faces,  sizes  available,  j 
Write  or  phone  Leonard  Goldblatt,  ■ 
The  Reiwrter.  909  Fischer  Blvd..  Toms  ‘ 
River,  N.J.  08753.  Ph:  (201)  349-9090.  , 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^EDirORIAlTcONS^^ 

EDITORIAL  CONSULTING 
Does  your  format  have  the  reader  ap-  ' 
peal  that  will  serve  you  through  1980?  ' 
1  can  help  you  make  it  sparkle. 

Howard  B.  Taylor,  La  Jolla  Calif.  92037  ! 
306  Fern  Glen  (714)  454-1448 

.  .  .  . _ I 

FREELANCE  ASSIGNMENTS  '' 

LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  needs — NO  CHARGE! 
For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCER’S 
NEWSLETTER.  Dept.  31,  37  W.  57th 
St..  NYC  10019. 


LOGO  DESIGN  , 

LOGOS  DESIGNED — Get  new,  revised  j 
or  up-dated  logo.  Camera-ready,  Ap-  i 
proval  sketches  supplied.  Durr.  P.O. 
Box  365,  Winnsboro,  La.  71295.  i 


MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS 

THE  MEDIA 
MIDDLE  MAN 

EXECUTIVE  RECRUITING  and 
EDCEXJUTIVE  PLACEMENT 
Specializing  in  newspapers  for  all 
positions  $12,000  up.  Cioniidential. 

GOURLEY  ASSOCIATES 
Box  63404,  Oklahoma  CTity  78105 


NORTH  TEXAS  STATE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  seeks  PhD  with  heavy  newspaper 
experience  to  teach  undergraduates  and 
also  work  with  masters  degree  stu¬ 
dents.  Rank  will  be  assistant  or  asso¬ 
ciate  professor,  depending  upon  quali- 
cations.  Salary  competitive.  Position 
open  late  August,  1974.  Application 
(leadline  March  1,  Minority  and  women 
applicants  encouraged.  NTSU  is  an 
equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Write: 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism. 
North  Te.xas  State  University,  Denton, 
Texas  76203. 


POSITION  OPEN :  Instructor  to  teach  ! 
basic  photography  and  advanced  courses 
in  advertising  and  illustration  photog¬ 
raphy.  Qualifications:  Masters  degree 
and  experience  in  studio  advertising 
photography.  Available  for  Fall,  1974. 
Submit  resume  and  portfolio  to: 

Chairman.  Photography  Department  ' 
School  of  Public  (jommunications 
Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  New  York  13210 
Syracuse  University  is  an  Equal  Op-  , 
portunity/  Affirmative  Action  Employer.  | 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  versatile 
person  with  a  wide  range  of  experience 
in  magazine  and  newspaicer  writing  ana 
editing,  law,  advertising  and  public 
relations — with  some  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  and  administrative  potential — to 
fill  faculty  tmsition  in  small  but  grow¬ 
ing  department.  We  want  someone  who 
plans  to  stay  in  Alaska.  Must  have  MA 
degree.  E<iual  Opi>ortunity  Employer. 
Write  Piof.  Jimmy  Bedford,  Journal¬ 
ism  Department.  University  of  Alaska, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701. 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN— Madi¬ 
son  seeks  assistant  professor  in  media 
economics  and  management.  Fall  1974. 
PhD  and  media  experience  required. 
Equal  opportunity  employer.  Send  resu¬ 
me  to  Prof.  W.  B.  Blankenburg,  School 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion,  Vilas  Hall,  Madison,  Wise,  53706. 

AFFIRMATIVEACTIONUNIVERSITY 
seeks  applicants  for  teaching  position  in 
news/editorial  and  theory  areas.  Must 
have  doctorate  in  mass  communication 
or  be  dissertation-stage  candidate.  Some 
professional  experience  necessary.  Min¬ 
orities  especially  encouraged  to  apply. 
Rank  and  salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  Contact:  Director,  School 
of  Journalism,  ’The  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  860  Van  VIeet  Oval.  Room  101, 
Norman,  Okla.  73069. 

UNIVERSITY  NEWSPAPER  ADVISOR 
Full-time  advisor  wanted  to  be  resix>n- 
sible  for  advising  editorial,  financial 
and  production  functions  of  student 
newspaper  operated  as  a  laboratory 
publication  of  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Must  be  able  to  work  with 
students  and  assure  they  carry  out 
duties  for  producing  a  quality  news- 
pa|)er.  Newspaper  publishes  Tuesday 
through  Friday  during  academic  year 
and  weekly  during  summer.  Responsi¬ 
ble  to  Chairman,  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment.  Minimum  qualifications:  (I) 
Bachelors  degree  in  Journalism  pre¬ 
ferred:  (2)  1  year  professional  Journal¬ 
ism  exiierience.  2  years  of  advising 
school  publications  may  be  substituted 
for  professional  exiwrience.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary  for  12-month  contract.  Ap¬ 
plications  must  be  received  by  March  1 
and  mailed  to:  Dr.  Deryl  Learning, 
Chairman,  Journalism  Dept.,  Marshall 
University.  Huntington,  W.  Va.  25703. 
Marshall  University  is  an  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer  and  encourages 
applications  from  women  and  minority 
groups. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


TOP  FLIGHT  managing  editor  to  re¬ 
vitalize  old  Southern  paper.  Need  some¬ 
one  who  can  bring  new  leadership  to 
our  newspaper.  Above  50,000  AM  news¬ 
paper.  Southeast  region.  Send  resume 
to  Box  167,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

ASSISTANT  CORPORATE 
DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING 
Major  newspaper  group.  College  grad¬ 
uate  who  desires  management.  Should 
have  general  sales  exjierience.  $30,000 
plus  profit  sharing.  Submit  resume  to 
Box  199,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 

VE’RMONT  BANK  seeks  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Familiar  with  all  media,  with 
(kill  in  copywriting  and  layout  essen¬ 
tial.  At  least  4  years  exi>erience.  Star^ 
ing  salary  in  low  five  figures,  negoti¬ 
able.  Box  200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
President  of  Midwest  newspaper  chain 
needs  sales,  research,  and  promotion 
minded  person  to  function  as  his  As¬ 
sistant.  Vacancy  caused  by  movement 
of  former  Assistant  to  General  Manager 
of  one  of  our  newspapers.  If  you  re¬ 
ceived  your  Bachelor’s  degree  or 
Master’s  degree  in  the  past  6  years  and 
have  some  sales  experience,  you  may 
be  the  one  we  are  looking  for.  $20,000 
income  plus  incentive.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


DISTRKrr  MANAGER  wanted  for  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  to  handle  about  10  Little 
Merchants  and  15  adult  motor  route  car¬ 
riers.  New  offset  plant  located  in  south¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  where  the  air  is  clean 
and  the  pace  is  comfortable.  Salary 
$140  plus  car  allowance  and  excellent 
fringes.  Call  Bill  Cullen,  collect,  (609) 
451-1000. 

AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  FOR  ZONE  2  SUNDAY  PAPER. 
BOX  223  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGED  for  48,000 
daily,  13-man  department,  with  proven 
record  and  experience  in  all  phases,  in- 
s’de  and  outside.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Personnel  Director,  Standard-Elxam- 
iner,  Ogden,  Utah  84403. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
We  need  a  proven  salesperson/adminis¬ 
trator  to  meet  the  challenges  of  tele¬ 
phone  and  outside  classified  sales.  Must 
be  an  ad  producer,  handle  telephone 
training  and  sales,  organizer,  promoter 
and  manager.  Elxcellent  salary,  incen¬ 
tives  and  fringe  benefits.  Above  aver¬ 
age  opportunity  to  move  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  New  England  organization.  Submit 
your  resume  in  confidence  with  record 
of  lineage  accomplishments  to  Box  230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  WANT  YOU  ...  if  you’re  ag¬ 
gressive,  strong  on  sales,  layout,  copy 
and  ambition.  We  have  a  good  market, 
growth  potential,  gocxl  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Zone  5.  Send  your  resume  to  Box 
214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 
DIRECTOR  OF 
PUBLICATIONS 

Creative  management  position  with  overall  responsi¬ 
bility  for  university  editorial  and  design  services.  Expert 
in  verbal  and  visual  communications  with  a  demon¬ 
strated  capability  for  management.  Will  supervise  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  plus  student  interns  in  graphics,  design, 
and  writing. 

Reports  to  Vice  Chancellor  for  University  Relations 
and  works  closely  with  faculty,  deans,  and  senior  ad¬ 
ministrators.  Forward  resumes  to: 

Chairman,  Search  Committee 
300  Administration  Building 
Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  New  Yoik  13210 
Syracuse  University  is 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action  Employer 


haring.  Submit  resume  to  Sun,  Swim  and  Enjoy  Working  in  the 

_ TAV  pope 

SANK  seeks  director  of  ad-  '  niNLL 

miliar  with  all  media,  with  x-sAXXk  iAki  ir*i  Akir^f 

(writing  and  layout  essen-  CAYMAN  IbLANUb 

:  4  years  exi>erience.  Start- 
n  low  five  figures,  negoti- 

200,  Editor  &  Publisher.  VV  V^lN  l\  I  IN O 

~~  AD  DIRECTOR/SALES 

MANAGER 

ISjI  I  T  for  l<x:al  publishing  company  that  pro¬ 

duces  88pp  glossy  monthly  magazine. 

F128pp  Holiday  Guide  (annual),  32  pp 
Commerce  Journal  (quarterly)  and 
288pp  Businessman’s  Handbook  (an- 
IQ  nual).  Good  base  salary  with  increarcs 

I J  every  6  months,  production  bonuses,  in¬ 

surance  and  regular  paid  trips  to 
,,  Miami.  Would  consider  husband  and 

OVCTRll  rCSponSl-  wife  team  who  have  public  relations 

1  services  Expert  and/or  editorial  background  on  con- 

.  ,  ■  .  ^  tract.  Mail  resume  with  phone  contact 

With  a  demon-  and  names  of  two  references  Air  Mail 

1  supervise  a  pro-  = 

graphics,  design,  Th^  Norfhwestorco.  Ltd. 

801  South  Bayshore  Dr,  Apt.  922 
_  ,  Miami,  Fla. 

iversity  Relations  -  - — — — 

5,  and  senior  ad-  wanted  :  management  trainee 

for  Midwest  newspaper  group  to  replace 
25  year  old  who  joined  us  right  out  of 
college  and  has  moved  to  Advertising 
Director  position  with  one  of  our 
mg  papers.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  hard 

and  learn,  we  have  the  program  to 
.  move  you  into  management  at  a  young 

Iv  age.  Degree  is  necessary.  Masters 

degree  and/or  some  sales  experience 
^  T-  ,  helpful.  Starting  salary  $15,000  to 

rtion  Employer  $18,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  1596, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
loiSPLAY^ADVERnS^ 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

"'lEDiTomAir^ 


ENERGETIC  RETAIL  SALES  MAN- 
AGEH  who  possesses  strong  leadership 
qualities  and  general  knowledge  of  ad¬ 
vertising-marketing.  Group  owned  25,- 
000  daily.  Zone  2.  Good  compensation 
and  incentive  based  on  contribution  plus 
opportunity  to  grow  within  group.  Send 
resume  to  Box  164,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  advertising 
sales  experience  preferred.  We  offer 
salary  plus  commission.  Apply  in  per¬ 
son  or  send  resume  to  Personnel  Dept., 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  1111  W, 
Bonanza  Rd.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev,  89101. 


ASSISTANT  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Become  a  member  of  the  Harte-Hanks 
team,  and  join  a  modern  aggressive 
newspaper  in  the  Cincinnati  ADI.  We're 
seeking  a  successful  salesman,  who  is 
looking  for  the  opportunity  of  advance¬ 
ment  and  continued  growth.  Training 
and  working  with  an  established  sales 
force  will  be  a  major  part  of  your  job. 
The  opportunity  to  prove  yourself,  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  responsibility  are  all  re¬ 
flected  in  your  compensation  (base  sal¬ 
ary.  plus  incentive). 

We  are  a  30,000  plus  circulation  daily, 
with  two  weekly  publications  having  a 
combined  circulation  of  26,000.  We  have 
a  complete  cold-type,  photo-composition 
operation. 

Please  send  a  detailed  resume  to;  Jim 
Raynak,  Personnel  Director,  The  Jour¬ 
nal  Publishing  Co..  P.O.  Box  298, 
Hamilton.  Ohio  45012 


RECENT  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE 
can  move  quickly  into  top  management 
with  our  expanding  group  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  We  have  a  training 
program  allowing  rapid  advancement 
within  our  company.  Submit  detailed 
resume  to  Box  70,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  CAN  PLAN,  manage  and  sell 
and  want  to  grow  with  growing  Ohio 
suburban  weekly,  we  need  ad  manager 
for  3-man  staff.  Salary  plus  bonus. 
Proven  sales  success  mandatory.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box  196, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MAJOR  ACCOUNT  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE — Progressive  newspaper  combina¬ 
tion  (Zone  2)  has  a  fine  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  aggressive  sales  minded 
producer.  Liberal  earnings  and  other 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  references. 
Box  120,  EUitor  ft  Publisher. 


AD  SALES  DUO— Husband/ wife  OK. 
Send  complete  resume  to  P.O.  Box  101, 
Plattsburgh,  N.Y.  12901. 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Our  present  ad  director  just  became 
a  publisher. 

Now  we  need  another.  A  person  who 
can  plan,  organize,  train,  motivate  and 
lead  both  staff  and  newspaper  through 
an  enormous  growth  period.  The  Caro- 
linas  have  been  called  the  high  growth 
area  of  the  coming  decade  .  .  .  and  we 
are  right  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Rock  Hill  is  one  of  the  country’s  top 
model  cities;  just  starting  a  totally 
new  "town  center”  downtown;  on  1-77 
soon  to  be  the  quickest  way  from  the 
Midwest  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Florida ;  home  of  the  new,  larger-than- 
Disneyland  Carowinds  'Theme  park ; 
with  two  whole  lakeside  planned  com¬ 
munities  under  development ;  a  new 
nuclear  energy  plant;  a  major  new 
discount  store  in  early  1975  ;  and  much 
more. 

The  opportunity^  is  here.  All  that’s 
needed  is  the  right  person.  Someone 
who  can  be  part  of  a  team;  who  can 
work  with  goals  and  objectives  planning 
and  performance;  who  believes  in  help¬ 
ing  everyone  else  achieve  their  maxi¬ 
mum  potential. 

We  want  a  lot.  We  also  think  we  offer 
a  lot  ...  in  salary,  fringe  benefits, 
opportunity  for  performance  and  per¬ 
sonal  development. 

If  you  think  you  are  the  right  iierson, 
contact  Roger  Sovde  or  Wayne  Patrick. 
Evening  Herald.  P.O.  Box  11707.  Rock 
Hill.  S.C.  29730.  Ph :  (803)  327-7161. 


EDITOR  (or  fast  growing  offset  weekly 
newspaper  with  5500  circulation  in  city 
of  20,000  population.  News  staff  of  3. 
Applicants  need  not  i)resently  be  ed¬ 
itors  if  they  have  the  ability  to  super¬ 
vise  and  aggressively  develop  local  news 
and  features.  Photography  and  layout 
exi)erience  helpful.  E-xcellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  paper  will  eventually  grow 
into  daily  in  this  fast  growing  area. 
World's  finest  climate.  Close  to  every¬ 
thing  your  family  can  desire.  Write 
John  Blackburn,  Chandler  Arizonan, 
Chandler,  Ariz.  85224. 


REPORTE31  with  knowledge  of  photog¬ 
raphy  to  handle  editorial  end  of  estab¬ 
lished  weekly.  Spot  leads  to  editorship. 
Call  or  write  Thomas  V.  Giordano, 
Publisher,  The  Katahdin  Journal,  Mil- 
linocket,  Maine  04462.  (207)  723-5116 
days  or  723-4445  evenings. 


DESKMAN 

That's  the  job  designation,  but  what 
we  really  want  is  an  editor — a  com¬ 
bination  news  editor,  writer-editor, 
photo  expert  and  experenced  layout 
person.  Right  individual  can  earn 
$20,000  first  year.  Zone  2  major  market 
AM  daily.  Resume  to  Box  240,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  OR  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
for  news  and  statistical  analysis  serv¬ 
ice.  Experienced  in  writing,  editing, 
business  news,  public  relations,  staff 
management.  Hard,  highly  specialized 
work ;  training  period  required.  Good 
future  which  could  lead  to  eventual 
management  of  business.  Area  2.  Write 
qualifications,  salary  needed  to  Box  168, 
^itor  ft  Publisher. 


ART  DIRECTOR 

Major  newspaper  Sunday  magazine. 
Zone  2,  has  opening  for  person  who 
can  handle  ideas  and  people  as  cre¬ 
atively  as  design  and  production.  Send 
details  to  Box  238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHE'RS  want¬ 
ed  for  weekly  newspaper  group  in  cen¬ 
tral  Massachusetts.  We  nee^  I^ple  who 
want  to  get  a  foot  into  the  journalism 
door  and  are  willing  to  work  long  hard 
hours  at  low  pay  to  do  so.  The  people 
we  are  looking  for  must  recognize  the 
importance  of  providing  all  areas  of 
news  coverage  to  the  small  town  news¬ 
paper  reader.  Recent  journalism  grad¬ 
uates  welcomed.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  James  M,  Moran,  Managing  Editor, 
Recorder  Group  Publications,  Inc.,  340 
Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.  01608. 


BIG  8 

COMMUNITY 
SPORTS  EDITOR 

Sports  editor  needed  for  The  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star  due  to  death  of  our  siiorts 
editor  of  10  years.  Duties:  Direct  4-man 
staff — suiiervise  sports  coverage  of 
University  of  Nebraska  Cornhuskers 
and  strong  emphasis  on  prep  sports. 
Minimum  6  years  sports  writing  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Some  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  Salary  open.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits.  Send  letter  listing 
work  ana  salary  history  to  Personnel 
Dept.,  Journal-Star,  P.O.  Box  81609, 
Lincoln,  Neb.  68501. 


CONSERVATIVE  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  seeks  editorial  writer  to  special¬ 
ize  on  national  affairs — Congress,  de¬ 
fense,  politics.  Washington  experience 
preferable.  Copy  editing  and  layout  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  right  individual.  Box  97,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Wire  editor — one  accustomed  han¬ 
dling  multiple  wire  services — needed 
immediately.  Bright  and  compact 
editing  practiced  on  this  AM  paper 
in  Zone  2. 

Salary  open  with  top  employee 
benefits.  35-hour  week.  Excellent 
schools  and  average  living  costs. 
Write  Box  241,  Bklitor  ft  Publisher, 
stating  education,  experience  and 
salary  re<|uirements. 

Ekiual  Opportunity  Einployer 


WANTED:  Conservative  editorial  writer 
for  Southern  daily.  Above  50,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Prefer  exiierienced  editorial 
writer.  Good  opportunity  with  growing 
organization,  ^nd  resume  to  Box  170, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

— with  some  reporting  background,  at 
least  6  years  on  rim.  strong  editing 
and  good  head-writing  experience.  Up 
to  $19,000  to  start  plus  free  benefit 
program.  Send  full  resume:  Copy  Edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Daily  News,  220  E.  42nd 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

WANTED:  Writer-teacher,  Strong  His¬ 
tory  background.  Experienced  in  eiiuca- 
tional  publishing.  To  develop  education¬ 
al  audio-visual  and  printed  products  for 
schools.  Small,  aggressive,  super-serious 
Midwest  company.  If  you’re  a  real  pro, 
want  freedom  and  fresh  air.  this  is 
where  it  is.  Salary  oi>en.  Send  letter, 
resume;  Box  176,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  627 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


E6f  ClossMeds— 

4s  •00etlv  In 
thn  newspaper  eemmunify 
os  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  In  yoer  eemmunify) 


TECHNICAL  WRITER  for  printing 
trade  publication.  Zone  2.  Must  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  operations  from  ori¬ 
ginal  copy  to  finished  product,  hot  metal 
and  cold  type  processes.  Box  111,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


THE  SAN  JUAN  STAR  is  seeking  an 
experienced  copy  reader.  Knowledge  of 
Spanish  helpful  but  not  essential.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  benefits. 

Write : 

Managing  Ekiitor 
The  San  Juan  Star 
GPO  Box  4187 
San  Juan,  P.R.  00936 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  to  run 
one  of  four  full-time  bureaus  for  priz^ 
winning  daily  in  lake  and  mountain 
region  near  Virginia.  Must  handle 
breaking  news  and  generate  snappy  fea¬ 
tures  with  pictures.  E'xiierience  pre¬ 
ferred.  but  will  consider  rwent  gradu¬ 
ate.  Send  resume  and  clippings  to  Ray 
Bearfield,  Area  Editor,  Times-News, 
Kingsport,  Tenn.  37662. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Leading  national  weekly  nevvspa^r 
covering  the  dynamic  electronics  in¬ 
dustry  has  an  opening  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  reporter  to  cover  the  business  side 
of  the  computer  industry.  Knowledge 
of  computers  helpful,  though  a  good 
news  background  will  substitute.  Ex¬ 
cellent  benefits.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Box  217,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMPANY  OP  THE  CROSS  (Episco¬ 
palian)  seeks  voluntary  help  of  experi¬ 
enced  desk  and/or  rewrite  persons  in 
publishing  general  news  magazine  in 
western  Canada  city.  All  living  es¬ 
sentials  provided  for  husband,  wife  and 
children,  small  allowance,  all  transpor¬ 
tation  costs.  For  details  write  the  Min¬ 
ister,  Co.  of  the  Cross,  R.R.  1,  Stony 
Plain.  Alta.,  Canada.  (403)  848-2781. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  nation's  1973  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ning  weekly  newspaper  group  is  looking 
for  a  managing  editor  to  lead  and 
further  stimulate  a  professional  18- 
member  staff  of  editors  and  reporters 
in  the  development  of  its  talents. 

Must  be  strong  on  community  journal¬ 
ism  and  have  proven  management 
ability.  Ideas  and  self-starting  initia¬ 
tive  will  be  key  to  formulating  the 
news  approach  for  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  honored  weeklies  and  Omaha’s 
"second  voice.” 

If  you  think  you  might  be  the  one  to 
inspire  these  papers  to  new  frontiers 
of  modern  journalism  and  would  like 
to  jo'n  a  team  where  the  compensation 
includes  good  pay,  a  complete  fringe 
package,  including  company  paid  profit 
sharing  .  .  .  and  the  life  style  provided 
by  an  environmentally  sound  and  cul¬ 
turally  surprising  Midwestern  city  .  .  . 
write  or  call  Stanford  Lipsey,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Sun  Newspapers.  4800  S.  25th 
St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  68107. 

REPORTE'R  with  experience  wanted  for 
Maryland  weekly.  Must  know  all  beats, 
handle  camera.  Good  salary,  benefits. 
No  beginners.  Ph:  (301)  843-0113. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  PM 
daily  of  28,500.  Must  know  news, 
ability  to  direct  staff,  administrative 
capabilities  and  be  innovative.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Apply  General 
Manager,  "rhe  Daily  Times-News.  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.C.  27215. 

EDITOR  for  national  retail  business 
publication.  Strong  editorial  skills  and 
production  know-how  essential.  Should 
be  able  to  manage  small  staff,  plan 
issues  and  write  well.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Box  208,  E/ditor  &  Publisher. 

MEDICAL  WRITER 

Experienced  reixrrter  who  can  cover 
medical  centers  of  Cleveland  and  pro¬ 
duce  interesting  stories  our  readers  can 
un<lerstand.  No  nee<l  to  be  a  doctor : 
beat  experience  preferred.  Send  clips 
and  resume  to  David  Rimmel,  The 
Plain  Dealer.  1801  Superior  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 

MANAGING  EDITOR — Washington  area 
suburban  pai)er.  Recent  newspai)er 
management  exi)erience  essential.  Rapid 
writing,  knowledge  of  cold  type  offset 
composition  essential.  Excellent  poten¬ 
tial  for  right  person.  Salary  require¬ 
ments  first  letter.  Write  Box  234, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

BEAUTIEITL  COMMUNITY  in  Blue 
Ridge  foothills  offers  special  opportu¬ 
nity  to  experienced  reporter  with  com¬ 
mand  of  language,  sense  of  humor  and 
proven  ability  to  bring  involved  devel¬ 
opments  into  i>ersi)ective.  Spend  few 
hours  on  beat,  use  rest  of  day  for 
features,  in-depth  series,  etc.  Rewards 
include  above-average  pay  and  chance 
to  live  in  friendly,  prosiierous  commu¬ 
nity  unequale<l  for  family-raising.  Cir¬ 
culation  11,000.  Clippings  with  first 
I  letter.  Box  220,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


FREELAyCE 


FRETiLANCER'S  TAX  MANUAL  ex- 
plains  tax  savin(2:s»  overlooked  deduc* 
tions  for  writers,  artists  photogra¬ 
phers.  $2.93,  rushefl  postpaid.  Money- 
back  guarantee.  Write:  Journalist. 
731 8-A  Lugary.  Houston.  Texas  77036. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

COLOR  EDITOR/ 
PHOTOJOURNALIST 

We  are  seeking  an  amiable,  mature 
Color  Ekiitor  with  a  long  and  solid 
background  as  an  active  photojournal¬ 
ist.  One  who  can  pinpoint  THE  pic¬ 
ture  from  hundre<ls  submitted  and  who 
has  an  understanding  of  the  quality 
requirements  of  newspaper,  Sunday 
supplements  and  magazines.  Salary 
$18,000.  Zone  2.  Complete  resume  to 
Box  211,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

'pressroom 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  16M  afternoon 
daily  in  Zone  2.  Some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Must  live  for  local  sports. 
Scorekeepers  and  waterboys  nec<i  not 
apply.  Send  resume  to  Box  125,  Ekiitor 
ft  Publisher, 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  needed  to 
take  charge  of  newspaper  printing 
plant.  $16,000,  including  profit  sharing, 
to  start.  Great  opportunity  for  can-do 
person.  Write  Box  162,  EMitor  ft  Pub- 
I'sher,  and  give  complete  details  about 
your  accomplishments. 
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HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN-OFFSET.  Position  open 
for  trainee  or  experienced  person.  In¬ 
cludes  platemakins  and  camera  room 
work.  6-day,  12,000  daily  with  5  unit 
Goss  Urbanite.  Full  details,  references 
first  letter.  Publisher,  Mount  Vernon 
News,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio  43050. 

HEADLINER  PRESSMAN  for  medium 
size  7-day  newspai>er.  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia  coast.  Stereotype  and  photo¬ 
polymer  plate  making  experience  help¬ 
ful  but  not  necessary  if  willinK  to 
learn.  Good  scale  and  benefits.  Union. 
Write  Box  205,  Ed.tor  &  Publisher, 


PRODUCTIOJS 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

For  larRe  metropolitan  Eastern  dally 
and  Sunday.  Requires  top  level  pro¬ 
duction  management  exposure,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  newspai>er  industry.  Industri¬ 
al  engineering  exiierience  with  strength 
in  problem  analysis,  systems  and  meth¬ 
ods  necessary.  24-hour  pro<luction  acti¬ 
vity  in  union  environment.  Send 
resume  in  confidence,  showing  salary 
progress.  Box  221.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING  production 
manager  for  New  Jersey  job  shop. 
Diversified  work.  Must  know  layout  ami 
type  si)ec.  State  exj)erience,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
445.  Linden.  N.J.  07036. 


SALES  REPRESE^TATIVES 


HELP  WANTED 

PRODVcfwrT^^'^ 

:  PRODUCTION 

I  MAINTENANCE  MANAGER 

;  For  large  metropolitan  Zone  2  daily 
i  and  Sunday.  Re<iuires  industrial  engi¬ 
neering  degree  with  a  minimum  of  5 
years  exi>erience  in  union  environment. 
Will  handle  machine  and  electrical  de¬ 
partments,  plus  all  phases  of  plant 
maintenance.  Must  have  ability  to  deal 
with  outside  contractors  and  establish 
a  preventive  maintenance  schedule. 
Send  resume  in  confidence,  showing 
salary  progress  to.  Box  218,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 


WORKING  SUPERVISOR  for  offset 
comiiosition  department.  Zone  2.  Box 
224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PR  DIRECTOR 

Nationally  known  publicly  and  private-  I 
ly  supi>orted  charitable  organization. 

I  Opi)ortunity  for  creative  individual  in- 
I  terested  in  personal  growth  to  work  | 
I  with  young  expanding  program.  Prefer 
ex|)erience  in  fund  raising  PR  with 
special  skills  in  developing  governmen- 
I  tal  and  foundation  funding.  Must  have 
solid  media  connections  and  be  innova- 
^  tive  and  bold.  Box  222,  Editor  & 

;  Publisher. 


S.4LES  REPRESENTATIVES 


HELP  WANTED 
^PUBUC^RELATIONS 


COMMUNICATIONS  DEa»ARTMENTof 
national  trade  association  seeks  editor/ 
writer  for  general  PR,  writing  and 
editing  newsletters,  magazines,  pro¬ 
grams  and  news  releases.  Applicant 
must  be  promotion  minded,  well  organ¬ 
ized,  have  e<litorial  and  production 
knowledge,  be  articulate  and  able 
to  communicate  well.  Knowledge  of 
graphic  arts  desirable  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Self-starter  with  good  writing 
ability  assured  of  a  good  future.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  to  National  Association  of 
Printers  and  Lithographers,  230  W, 
41st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

PUBLICATIONS  ASSISTANT  for  Win- 
throp  College  information  service. 
Graphic  arts  talent  and  training  a 
must.  Writing  ability  desirable.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $7,225  to  $7,948.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C.  29730.  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirm¬ 
ative  Action  Employer, 


RESEARCH 


THE  NATIONAL  ENQUIRER  seeks 
head  for  research  department.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  or  magazine  research 
required.  Prefer  someone  with  manage¬ 
ment  background.  Minimum  starting 
salary  $15,000.  Contact  Miss  Trachten¬ 
berg,  The  National  Enquirer,  600  S.E. 
Coast  Ave..  Lantana,  Fla.  33462. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 


Positions 
Wanted .  •  • 


Sales  Representatives 
for  Compugraphic’s 
Phototypesetting  Systems 
are  needed  in  several 
major  U.S.  cities. 

Here’s  your  chance  to  join  a  company  that’s  grown  from  ten  people  to  more 
than  1600  people  in  just  over  ten  years,  with  current  sales  at  $47,000,000 
a  year — up  from  $30,500,000  last  year! 

Don’t  pass  up  this  once-in-a-career  opportunity  to  join  one  of  the  industry’s 
fastest  growing  and  most  successful  sales  organizations.  You’ll  need  brains, 
self-initiative  and  a  strong  background  in  sales  or  production.  Knowledge  of 
the  industry  and  competitive  systems  is  also  required. 

We’ll  provide  paid  orientation  and  training  at  our  suburban  Boston 
headquarters,  a  company  car,  an  expense  account  and  a  prime  territory. 

If  this  interests  you,  you  interest  us.  Please  forward  a  resume  to  our  Sales 
Recruiting  Manager  to  arrange  for  a  convenient,  confidential  interview. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  CORPORATION 

80  Industrial  Way,  Wilmington,  Massachusetts  01887 
(617)  944-6555 


ACADEMIC 


PHOTOJOURNALISM.  15  years  in 
media  and  teaching.  Woman.  Now  or 
Fall.  Contact  by  Feb.  15.  (502)  456-4397 
or  Box  237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  Zone  1  news¬ 
paper  chain  of  60,000  circulation.  Con¬ 
ditioned  for  grov^h  sales,  profit  and 
expansion.  Metal  and  offset  experience. 
Box  145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MID  THIRTIES  PUBLISHER  of  na¬ 
tional  magazine  seeks  connection  with 
non-New  York  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Best  grass  roots  exiierience  in 
all  aspects  of  publishing.  Effected  turn 
around  of  present  situation  from  6- 
figure  loss  to  7-figure  profit  within  2 
years.  Desire  position  with  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  challenge  and  quality  of  life. 
Investment  or  buy  out  a  possibility. 
Box  203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER.  GENERAL  MANAGER 
I  know  how  to  increase  profits  while 
maintaining  a  high  quality  newspaper. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  financial 
administration  and  cost  control,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  editorial  administra¬ 
tion,  pro<)uction,  labor  relations  and 
negotiations.  Proven  record  of  success 
on  medium  and  large  newspapers.  Un¬ 
usual  circumstances  make  me  available 
immediately.  Best  references.  Box  216, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR/ ADMINISTRATOR 
with  proven  successes  will  bring  broad 
experience,  enthusiasm  and  creativity 
to  your  organization.  Strong  in  all  ad 
departments.  Will  consider  any  size 
publication  or  area.  Detailed  resume. 
Box  235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


NEED  A  LAUGH?  HIRE  ME.  Young 
award-winning  editorial  cartoonist,  27, 
with  modern  humorist  style  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  cartoonist  for  m^ium  or  large 
daily.  6  years  experience  weekly,  major 
college  daily,  small  daily,  BFA  degree 
(1973)  in  art  with  political  science  and 
journalism  minors.  Any  Area.  Resume, 
clips.  Box  184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


I  AM  29-YEARS-OLD  but  already  have 
have  10  years  exi)erience  in  every  phase 
of  circulation.  From  District  Manager 
of  a  new  newspaper  to  Assistant  Cir¬ 
culation  Director  of  a  newspaper  that 
has  grown  60%  in  the  last  4  years.  My 
record  is  excellent.  I  am  now  ready  to 
become  your  circulation  manager.  Art 
Jiles  Jr.,  4929  Marla  Ave.,  Lakeland, 
Fla.  33803.  Ph;  (813)  646-2652. 

PROMOTION  MINDED.  Cost  con¬ 
scious.  Proven  record.  Top  references. 
Prefer  upper  Midwest.  (701)  232-5388. 


Listed:  Amencsn  Stocli  Excttange 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


mpygraphic 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AMBITIOUS  —  Ad  sales  —  layout  — 
10  years  experience.  Wish  to  relocate 
northern  California,  Nevada.  Please  re¬ 
ply  Box  166,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKIMO  AD  DIRECTOR,  non-matro 
dally.  SO,  BJ  Missouri,  $250.  Area  $. 
4.  6.  8.  Box  lOSl,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER/SALES¬ 
MAN,  top  organizer  and  producer. 
Gladly  exchange  references.  Will  con¬ 
sider  anything  over  $16,000.  Box  140, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGREISSIVE  display  ad  salesman 
wants  out  of  frigid  North  to  live  in 
Zone  4,  Journalism  graduate,  3  years 
newspaper  experience,  8  years  national 
magazine  sales.  Will  be  a  great  asset. 
Seeking  spot  that  leads  to  management. 
Married,  2  children,  36  years  old  with 
excellent  references.  Box  216,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE  seeks  job  I 
on  small  paper,  any  location.  William 
HaKen,  11617  35th  Ave.,  Beltsville.  Md. 
20705. 

REGIONAL/ASSOCIATION  EDITORS: 
Women’s  interest  editor  in  absentia. 
Features/consumer,  food,  fashion  tai¬ 
lored  pix.  8  years  college ;  multi-fields 
includinR  Home  Ec.  Paper,  maRazine 
experience.  (212)  473-1642  or  Box  139,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  HEAD.  27.  MA  Missouri. 

4  years  experience,  plus  ad  aRency  , 
work.  Writer,  photORrapher,  artist, 
award-winninR  editor.  Seek  editor's 
position  on  medium-larRe  daily  or  sports 
editor  in  major  leaRue  city.  Prefer  : 
Zones  1,  2,  9,  Resume,  clips.  Box  189, 
Editor  &  Publisher  .  ' 

CITY  OR  WIRE  DESK  editor,  small-  i 
medium  daily.  Experienced  newsman,  i 
47,  can  do  or  direct  most  of  it.  Goo<l 
liackRround,  references.  Box  114,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  CAREER  ready  to  lie 
continued.  YounR  award-winninR  sports 
writer  with  top-notch  pro,  colleRe. 
prep  beats  on  metro  and  SOM  daily  and 
Sunday  seeks  advancement.  Some  desk, 
freelance,  colleRe  sportscastinR.  Will  j 
relocate.  Box  151.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

ATTN.  EDITORS  ZONES  1  and  9 :  ; 
Experienced  younR  reporter/ photORra- 
pher  available.  .3-year  veteran  of  two 
lOOM  New  Jersey  dailies  wants  out  of  ' 
Mid-Atlantic  smoR.  Arc  25,  BA,  heavy 
feature  and  political  writinR,  also  some 
desk  work  and  administrative  duties. 
Box  169,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  25,  3  years  experi-  | 
ence.  seeks  colleRe  lieat  on  -flOO.OOO  i 
daily  in  Zones  4.  5,  6,  8,  9.  Box  236,  j 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  WRITER,  33.  seeks  job  review- 
inR  movies,  etc.  KnowledReable.  Box 
165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED.  VERSATILE  writer, 
married,  34.  seeks  maRazine  writinR  or 
related  work  in  boatinR,  outdoor,  trav# 
or  conservation.  Would  like  to  relocate 
in  Florida  or  Southwest.  Box  188,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  39,  masters  deRr^, 
desires  wire  editor  or  teachinR  position 
in  Northern  Zones.  Box  181,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MULTITALENTED  REPOR’TER,  25, 
seeks  position  as  feature  writer  with 
daily  or  as  staff  writer  with  varied 
duties  for  established  weekly.  Prefer 
Zone  1  but  will  relocate  with  riRht  job. 
Write  Box  108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENT  of 
major  British  daily  newspaper  seeks 
position  in  New  York  City.  Box  180, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Prize-winninR  writer/editor,  37,  strayed 
into  PR.  SeekinR  return  to  first  love, 
newsroom.  Makeup/ layout  skills,  hot/ 
cold  type.  Nationally  published.  Prefer 
East,  but  will  consider  all.  Box  190. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

SPORTS  WRITER.  27,  presently 
employed  with  newspaper  in  major 
leaRue  city,  interested  in  relocatinR  ' 
with  metro  or  larRe-city  daily  in  Zones 
2  throuRh  6.  SinRie,  BSJ,  experienced  i 
in  desk  and  makeup  work.  Clips  avail-  i 
able.  AssiRnments  include  major  leaRue 
baseball,  pro  football,  major  collcRe  1 
football.  Box  118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E'DITORIAL  or  Public  Relations.  20 
years  experience  editor,  photo,  pasteup, 
offset  columnist.  Seek  challenRe.  Box 
147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR — Ready  to  Ret  back  to 
work  after  successful  year  in  Rrad 
school.  Experience  includes  4  years  on 
metro  daily.  Talents  include  layout  and 
makeup.  Box  96,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DYNAMITE  COPY  EDITOR 
(writinR  experience  also),  now  on  maR¬ 
azine,  seeks  Rood  spot.  New  York  City 
only.  Box  92,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

UNIVERSITY  J  -  PROFESSOR  seeks 
desk  job — wire,  city,  copy.  First-rate 
editor,  proven  leader.  MA,  family  man, 
30.  Available  July  but  must  plan  soon. 
Read  my  vita.  Box  163,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPOR'TC  PRO,  35,  five-time  winner  of 
of  major  writinR  awards,  seeks  heat/  1 
column  on  PM  metro  or  top  job  on  j 
PM  suburban.  7  years  experience  all  ^ 
phases,  3  years  as  suburban  sports  ! 
editor.  Currently  assistant  executive 
sports  editor  for  West  Coast  116K  off-  I 
set  AM.  Will  consider  all  offers  over 
$15,000.  Box  122,  Editor  &  Publisher,  I 

EDITOR  small  daily  or  good  weekly;  15 
years  experience :  Zones  3,  4,  6.  Box  i 
193,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEGENDARY  INVESTIGATIVE  RE- 
PORTER-Dynamic  hustler  with  excep¬ 
tional  talent.  15  years  experience.  Now 
employed  as  top  reporter  with  influen¬ 
tial  Southeast  newspaper.  Desire  posi¬ 
tion  with  major  metropolitan  daily. 
Box  17,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Practices  theory  that  Rraphics  attracts 
readers,  sharp  reportinR,  writinR,  edit- 
inR  keep  them.  Proven  ability,  18  years 
experience.  Now  in  key  position  lOOM 
daily.  Box  177,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  / PHOTOGRAPHER  /  P R 
WRITER,  28.  married,  IV2  kids,  needs 
work.  HousehusbandinR  not  my  style. 
7  years  solid  pro  experience.  Will  re¬ 
locate  Zones  1,  2  or  3.  Bruce  Tober, 
Millside  Manor,  Delran.  N.J.  08075. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  45,000  PM— Sunday, 
seeks  opportunity  to  direct  fulltime  staff 
minimum  3-4;  aware]  winninR  column¬ 
ist,  writer,  layout  prefers  warmer  cli¬ 
mate  to  Northeast  but  receptive  to  op¬ 
portunity  :  16  consecutive  years,  last  6 
in  present  position.  Reply  to  Box  191, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY  LIVING  E®ITOR:  StronR  on 
features,  people.  Award-winner  layout, 

,  writinR.  Active,  mature.  Prefer  South 
'  or  West.  Box  112,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

:  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE.  USAF 
I  vet,  2  years  reportinR  ex|)erience,  finds 
I  job  huntinR  is  just  like  the  service; 

I  you  have  to  fiRht  to  stay  alive,  but 
I  I’d  rather  fiRht  than  switch.  Good 
I  references.  Seek  opportunity  for  Rrowth 
I  and  experience  on  newspai>er  or  maR¬ 
azine.  Box  207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IDEAS  UNLIMITED  from  feature  e<li- 
tor  for  larRe  metro  daily  trained  to 
see  the  story  behind  a  story.  Now  re- 
s|)onsil)le  for  news,  sports  and  Reneral 
features  from  i<lea  to  execution  to  art 
to  layout.  Direct  larRe  staff  with 
enerRy  and  tact.  Box  204,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JIM  MURRAY  WON’T  WORK  FOR 
$2.50.  I  MIGHT.  APT.  116.  8608 

HOLLOWAY  DRIVE.  LOS  ANGELES. 
CALIF.  90069.  P.S. :  A  BASEBALL 
BEAT  WOULD  BE  MY  MEAT. 


SOME  OUTFITS  strictly  retire  every- 
botly  at  65,  whatever  their  talents. 
This  is  for  executives  taking  a  more 
relaxed  view.  At  64  I’m  confident  I 
still  pack  the  punch  to  Ret  in  plenty 
of  licks.  E'ew  tmints  of  news  handlinR 
have  escaped  me  in  virtually  50  years 
of  editinR.  I  know  how  to  shrink  copy, 
to  keep  to<lay’s  reader  reading.  So:  do 
you  need  a  copyreader  for  a  couple  of 
years?  Any  journalism  school  inter¬ 
ested?  Salary  minor  factor  if  conditions 
interesting.  Leave  a  return  number  at 
(914)  834-3153:  you  may  find  me  there 
after  6i)ed. 


PRO  SPORTS  are  okay,  but  high 
school-colleRe  beat’s  for  me.  4  years 
experience  all  phases.  Seek  medium 
daily  editorship  or  larger  staff  spot. 
Box  213.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  Seek  weekly  or  daily. 
Now  on  weekly.  Zones  1,  2.  3,  4. 
Robert  Garnett,  Sherwoo<l  Manor  Apts., 
#1.  Bassett.  Va.  24055.  (703)  629-8400. 
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EDITORIAL 


CHALLENGING  POSITION  needed. 
Currently  employed  department  head  of 
photography  at  college.  MA,  3  years 
teaching ;  administrative  and  newspaper 
exiwrience.  Photojournalist,  fine  arts 
painter,  graphic  designer,  bilingual ; 
will  relocate  anywhere  on  earth.  Box 
233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  —  Sports  editor  of 
major  college  daily.  Will  relocate  any¬ 
where.  Box  226,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


I’VE  DONE  IT  ALL;  Investigative, 
city  hall,  sports  and  police  reporting; 
photography,  copy  editing ;  reviewing 
theatre,  books,  film.  If  you’re  in  Zones 
1.2.  5  or  9,  I’ll  do  it  for  you.  Box  210, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

6  YEARS  REPORTER  on  Manila  daily, 
stint  in  Viet  Nam,  languished  with 
trade  papers,  now  editing  bi-weekly, 
seek  work  around  the  rim,  strong  on 
re-write,  preferably  New  York  City 
but  will  accept  Zone  9  offers.  Box  198, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


FRESH  LOOK  at  familiar  stories.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  city,  county  and  suburban 
politics,  business,  school  and  police 
lieats.  BS  in  Journalism,  ambitious, 
energetic,  accurate.  Box  202,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


!  FORMER  MAJOR  LEAGUE  city  sports 
editor  with  top  executive,  editorial. 
I  layout  ability.  Go  anywhere.  Box  227, 
i  Editor  &  Publisher. 


J-SCHOOL  GRAD,  experienced,  also 
traine<l  in  printing,  photography,  would 
like  position  with  small  daily  or  weekly 
in  Zones  5,  6,  7  or  8.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  DAILY  work  isn’t 
all  it’s  made  out  to  be.  If  you  run  a 
'  metro  daily,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
I  an  experienced  newsman  who’s  not  j 
afraid  to  write  against  deadlines.  I’m  i 
I  your  man.  Box  229,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher,  i 

;  WRITER-Editor,  own  page  (by-line)  ! 
!  on  weekly  doing  stories,  rewrite,  heads  j 
i  etc.  seeks  part  time  job  New  York  City  ! 
area.  Box  231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 

CONVENTION  COVERAGE:  Seasoned 
writer-photographer  in  trade  and  daily 
press,  wire  service,  will  cover  Atlantic 
City.  Box  209,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


j  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOJOURNALISM  June  graduate 
i  looking  for  secure  employment  on  daily, 
I  any  region,  Canada,  or  7.  Jim  Bauman, 
j  375  S.  9th,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95112. 

I  EXPERIENCE,  AWARDS,  IDEAS— Ex- 
I  ceptional  photographer  will  produce  top 
I  work.  Box  88.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  January  gr^  with 
professional  experience,  photojournal¬ 
ism,  seeks  gootl  photo  job,  any  Zone. 
Philip  Gould,  265  N.  5th  St.,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  95112.  Ph :  (408)  292-5634. 


PHOTOGRAPHER:  10  years  experience 
with  medium  sized  daily,  and  2)4  years 
with  Midwest  publishing  company ;  seek 
imsition  on  metropolitan  daily  that 
offers  challenging  assignments  and 
chance  for  advancement.  Prefer  Zones 
3.  4.  6,  8  or  9.  Box  195.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


1  PHOTOJOURNALIST— Graduating  in 
June  from  RIT.  BFA  in  Photo  Illus¬ 
tration.  2  years  experience.  Seeking 
job  with  progressive,  photo-oriented 
;  daily.  Any  Zone,  but  prefer  1,  2  or  5. 
i  Box  154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  PRESSROOM 

i  PRESSMAN,  46,  knowledge  of  LTrban- 
j  ite.  Community,  Cottrell  V-15,  camera, 
platemaking,  also  hot  metal.  Desire 
position  as  foreman  or  2nd  man.  Areas 
5,  6,  7.  8.  Box  206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


I  COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEN- 
j  DENT  or  Production  Manager.  Know 
i  cold  type  operation,  union  law,  work^ 
,  for  management  past  15  years.  Avail- 
j  able  30-60  days.  References.  Box  109, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Total 
knowledge,  from  raw  copy  to  finished 
I  presswork.  Daily  or  weekly.  Photocomp 
I  or  hot  type.  Strong  on  scheduling  and 
I  deadlines.  Zone  8  or  9.  Will  relocate. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  141,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


COLLEGE,  ZONE  31  Employed,  but 
dissatisfied.  Have  9  years  Navy  PR, 
newspaper  PR  experience.  Fuil  back¬ 
ground:  supervision,  program  planning, 
community  relations,  employee  informa- 
j  tion,  writing,  editing,  broadcast  media, 

'  special  events,  youth  programs.  Organ¬ 
izational  ability  plus  degree.  Looking 
for  challenge  at  minimum  $16,000.  Box 
I  173,  ^itor  Sc  Publisher, 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


YOUNG  (31)  female  PR  pro  climbed 
too  fast.  At  the  top  with  nowhere  to 
go.  Seek  challenging  position  to  utilize 
experience  and  re-kindle  creativity.  BA 
English/ Journalism.  _  10  years  e.xperi- 
ence  all  i>hases  public  relations  includ¬ 
ing  management  and  supervisory  skills. 
Major  emphasis  in  writing.  Non-profit 
field  a  si>ecialty.  Prefer  Zones  4.  6,  8. 
Box  201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Us«  zon*  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
An  echo  is  needed 


The  executive  committee  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  was  told  late 
last  month  at  a  meeting  in  Miami  that  “a 
quick  glance  at  the  state  of  the  press  in 
the  Americas  shows  that  matters  have 
become  worse  since  your  committee  ren¬ 
dered  its  report  to  the  lAPA  General 
Assembly  last  October  in  Boston.” 

At  that  time  German  Ornes  of  El 
Caribe,  Santo  Domingo,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Press  and  Information,  re¬ 
ported:  “At  no  other  time  has  the  press  of 
the  continent  been  under  more  severe  at¬ 
tacks  and  strains.  Hostility  toward  the 
mass  media  is  evident  from  one  tip  of  the 
hemisphere  to  the  other  as  the  enormously 
powerful  forces  of  officialdom  insist  on 
conformity  and  acquiescence.”  This  state¬ 
ment  was  made  after  a  two-day  hearing 
on  reports  of  censorship,  economic  pres¬ 
sures,  forced  suspensions  of  newspapers 
from  representatives  of  most  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  report  prompted  one  listener  to  ob¬ 
serve:  “The  free  press  is  a  dying  institu¬ 
tion  in  Latin  America.” 

Our  own  observation  is  that  it  is  not 
dead  yet,  it  is  worth  saving,  it  can  be 
saved,  if  only  we  who  are  still  free  will 
spare  the  time  from  our  owm  publishing 
problems  to  tell  the  world  what  is  going 
on. 

It  was  only  23  years  ago  in  1951  that 
Juan  Peron,  then  dictator  of  Argentina, 
attacked  and  then  expropriated  La  Prensa 
forcing  its  editor  and  publisher,  Alberto 
Gainza  Paz,  into  exile  in  Uruguay  and 
then  the  U.S. 

The  press  of  the  U.S.  and  of  the  world 
became  aroused  and  Peron  was  subjected 
to  what  was  probably  the  brightest  spot¬ 
light  of  publicity  in  the  world’s  press  ever 
given  to  a  usurper  of  freedom.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  world  public  opinion,  resul¬ 
ting  from  the  public  exposure  of  Peron’s 
acts  all  of  which  was  duly  reported  and 
disseminated  by  lAPA,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  dictator’s  downfall.  La  Prensa 
was  ultimately  restored  to  Gainza  Paz,  as 
were  other  Argentine  newspapers  to  their 
rightful  owners. 

It  was  the  same  technique  of  publicity 
that  got  newspaper  publishers  out  of  jail, 
restored  their  newspapers  and  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  freedom,  in  Bolivia,  Columbia, 
Peru  and  other  countries. 

But  something  has  happened  in  the  last 
10  years.  The  spotlight  has  been  dimmed. 
It  may  be  that  editors  and  publishers  of 
the  free  world  have  turned  their  interests 
east  and  west,  rather  than  south,  perhaps 
following  the  lead  of  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  that  U.S.  editors  have  too 
many  other  things  to  think  about  such  as 
the  attacks  on  press  freedom  that  have 
beset  them  at  home. 

The  rarest  thing  in  U.S.  newspapers 
today  is  a  story  about  the  disappearance 
of  freedoms  in  Latin  America,  attacks  on 
the  press — let  alone  an  editorial  about 
it — with  the  possible  exception  of  Chile 
where  a  violent  change  in  government  has 
made  news. 


What  a  change  from  the  days  of  Peron 
and  La  Prensa! 

It  prompted  Gainza  Paz  to  comment  at 
the  recent  Miami  meeting  that  Latin 
.\merica  and  lAPA  have  lost  their  “echo 
in  the  U.S.” 

It  is  the  “echo”  that  is  sorely  needed. 

The  world  has  been  shrinking  rapidly 
for  35  years.  This  hemisphere  has  been 
part  of  that  contraction.  Chile  and  Argen¬ 
tina  are  about  as  far  away  as  you  can  get 
in  this  part  of  the  world  but  what  hap¬ 
pens  there  is  of  importance  to  us  all. 
Witness  the  near  success  of  a  communist 
take-over  in  Chile. 

There  are  indications  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  is  taking  a  renewed  interest  in  Latin 
American  relations.  Let’s  hope  the  U.S. 
press  will  follow  suit.  The  “house  of 
cards”  analogy  is  not  too  far  fetched.  If  a 
free  press  disappears  in  Latin  America, 
what  makes  us  think  we  won’t  be  far 
behind? 

Court  orders  Hume 
to  disclose  sources 

Brit  Hume,  columnist  associated  wdth 
Jack  Anderson,  has  been  ordered  to  dis¬ 
close  the  source  of  information  relating  to 
former  United  Mine  Workers  general 
counsel  Edward  L.  Carey  who  has  sued 
.4nderson  and  Hume  for  libel. 

A  three-judge  appellate  court  found 
that  “the  identity  of  Hume’s  sources  is 
critical”  to  the  libel  claim  and  ordered 
disclosure. 

In  pretrial  stages  of  the  suit,  Hume  had 
refused  to  disclose  the  identity  of  the 
source  on  which  the  column  was  based  and 
a  federal  district  court  ordered  him  to 
divulge  it.  The  Appeals  court  sustained 
the  lower  court  order. 

Writing  for  the  Appeals  Court,  Judge 
Carl  McGowan  said  that  compelled  dis¬ 
closure  by  a  journalist  of  his  source 
should  be  a  “last  resort”  in  a  civil  case 
but  that  in  the  Anderson-Hume  case  the 
identity  of  the  source  was  vital  to  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  libel  issue. 


New  daily  to  start 
in  Atlanta’s  suburbs 

South  Cobb  Today  will  begin  daily  pub¬ 
lication  on  February  27,  according  to  Otis 
A.  Brumby  Jr,,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily  Journal  and 
Neighbor  Newspapers,  a  group  of  24  pa¬ 
pers  in  metro  Atlanta. 

The  new  daily,  to  be  published  Monday 
through  Friday  and  on  Sunday,  has 
opened  offices  at  1598  Bankhead  Highway 
between  Mableton  and  Austell.  Brumby 
said  the  Mableton,  Austell  and  Powder 
Springs  Neighbor  newspapers  will  be 
combined  with  the  regular  Wednesday  ed¬ 
itions  of  Today. 

Ralph  Heussner,  formerly  with  the 
Gwinnett  (Ga.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  manager  editor,  and  Jerry  Hem¬ 
phill,  long  time  associate  of  the  group,  has 
been  named  ad  director  for  South  Cobb 
Today. 

The  Cobb  County  Times,  a  weekly  tele¬ 
vision  and  entertainment  supplement  to 
Sunday’s  Marietta  Daily  Journal,  will  also 
be  included  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  South 
Cobb  Today. 

State  and  national  news,  features  and 
photographs  will  be  provided  by  United 
Press  International  and  be  linked  to  the 
newspaper’s  production  facilities  in  Mari¬ 
etta  by  facsimile  equipment. 

• 

Hudson  P&P  may  locate 
newsprint  mill  in  Fla. 

A  survey  is  being  conducted  for  Hudson 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Paper  Trade  Journal 
reported  February  4,  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  locating  a  new'sprint  mill  in 
Florida  using  waste  paper  as  fiber. 

The  proposed  site  for  the  new  mill 
“probably  would  be  placed  at  the  Palatka, 
Fla.  site  of  Hudson’s  existing  kraft  paper 
and  tissue  mill,”  the  trade  magazine  said. 

At  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  meeting  last  November, 
SNPA  president  Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr., 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  Neu's  &  Observer  and 
Raleigh  Times,  observed  that  the  news¬ 
print  sub-committee  “has  been  especially 
busy”  in  its  negotiations  for  additional 
mill  capacity  in  the  South. 


YOU  USE  PROFESSIONALS 
TO  RUN  YOUR  BUSINESS. 


SO  DO  WE. 

TO  HELP  YOU  SELL  IT. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties 
Washington,  D.C.;  Dallas: 

1730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006  (202)  393-3456  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 
Chicago:  San  Francisco: 

1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337-2754  111  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392-5671 
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Autoperf  PF 


I 

i 


^  And  look  at  these  options:  2,000 
extra  characters  of  memory,  16  ad¬ 
ditional  memory-callout  keys,  a  high¬ 
speed  tape  reader  to  read  previously  stored 
information,  a  32-character  electronic  display. 

A  magnetic  tape  cassette  unit  will  be  coming  along 
soon. 

All  in  all,  the  Autoperf  PF  is  the  most  powerful  and  flexible 
keyboard  anywhere.  It  increases  operator  productivity  by 
reducing  keystrokes  and  gives  new  power  and  usefulness  to 
a  wide  range  of  phototypesetters.  Star  backs  you  up  with  a 
nationwide  service  organization,  too. 

The  Star  commitment ...  to  offer  a  family  of  high-perform¬ 
ance  modular  products  and  systems  which  fully  meets  indi¬ 
vidual  needs. 

SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES:  EASTERN  OFFICE:  240  South  Main  Street,  South 
Hackensack.  New  Jersey  07606  (201)  489-0200  ■  MIDWESTERN  OFFICE:  1127  South 
Mannheim  Road,  Westchester,  Illinois  60153  (312)  345-1222  ■  SOUTHEASTERN 

OFFICE:  1924  Piedmont  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30324  (404)  873-3852  ■ 

WESTERN  OFFICE:  1206  South  Maple  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California  90015  (213) 
749-2118  ■  CANADIAN  OFFICE:  100  •  21st  Avenue,  Lachine,  Quebec,  Canada 

(514)  637-4641 


News  for  newspaper 
publishers: 

ST AR  Autoperf  PF . . .  the  keyboard 
that  remembers  up  to  71  instructions. 

star  Graphic  Systems  is  on  the  move!  As  a  leader  in  ^ 
advanced  copy  processing  systems  and  as  the  designer 
and  manufacturer  of  the  Compstar  191,  we  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  stay  out  in  front.  And  we’re  not  shirking.  To  stay  out 
in  front,  we  make  this  promise  to  the  graphic  arts  industry: 
six  major  new  product  introductions  between  now  and  June. 
The  first  is  shown  here. 

From  now  on,  there’s  only  one  keyboard:  the  Star  Autoperf 
PF.  The  reason  is  its  55  memory  locations.  Editorial  copy 
and  typesetting  instructions  .  .  .  indents,  leading,  typefaces 
and  sizes,  logos,  runarounds,  and  more  . . .  can  be  electron¬ 
ically  memorized  and  punched  onto  the  tape  at  the  touch  of 
just  two  keys. 

And  the  Autoperf  PF  makes  the  most  of  its  812-character 
memory.  Every  bit  is  usable.  Because  it  employs  chain  mem¬ 
ory  instead  of  block  memory,  storage  capacity  is  not  wasted. 
There  simply  are  no  blocks  to  remain  half  empty.  And  at  the 
end  of  a  day’s  work,  everything  the  Autoperf  PF  has  remem¬ 
bered  can  be  automatically  punched  onto  tape  with  the  touch 
of  a  button. 


Star  Graphic  Systems,  Inc. 
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Jfyoustil 

havent  entered, 

you  must  want 
someone  else  to 
get  the  money 


conservation,  recycling  and  overpopulation 
are  all  pertinent  topics.  But  so  is  ainnost  any¬ 
thing  else  published  in  the  ecological  area 
that  has  helped  focus  attention  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  we  face  and  the  solutions  we  must  find. 

No  entry  blank  is  required.  To  compete, 
send  a  sponsoring  letter  with  examples  of 
work  to  Meeman  Awards  at  the  address 
below.  All  exhibits  become  the  property  of 
The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

Fifteen  newspapermen  and  women 
shared  prize  monies  in  the  1972  Meeman 
Awards,  won  by  Harry  V.  Martin  of  The 
Napa  CCalif .}  Register. 


Feb.  15  is  the  deadline  for  entries  in  the  1973 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation  Awards 
sponsored  by  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation. 

At  stake  are  cash  prizes  totaling  $10,000, 
with  a  first  prize  of  $2500.  The  remaining 
$7500  will  be  distributed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  judges. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Meeman  Awards,  embraces  the  environment 
and  the  forces  that  affect  it.  Material  must 
have  been  published  in  a  U.S.  newspaper 
during  1973. 

Air  and  water  pollution,  soil  and  wildlife 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 

2CO  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


